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FINE OLD CARVED CHIPPENDALE SIDE TABLE 


MARSH, & CRIBB Ltd., LEEDS. 
UPHOLDERS « «= « « « « ESTABLISHED I760 


MPORARIES of THOMAS CHIPPENDALE 


The Reputation of the above Firm for Purity of 
Style and Excellence of Craftsmanship is Unrivalled 
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A FINE 


Elizabethan Cabinet 
IIIT) ALSO A 
Selected Collection 


of the Finest Old 


ENGLISH * ~ 
FURNITURE 


GREGORY & CO., 19, Old Cavendish St., London, W. 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE WORKS OF ART 


68, NEW BOND STREET, 


TELEGRAMS: 


YAMANAKA, LONDON." LONDON, Ww. 


Anp AT NEW YORK, BOSTON, ano JAPAN. 
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TELEPHONE : 
1546 MAYFAIR. 


‘Messrs. Shepherd’s collections are always interesting to the 
Student of English Painting.”—The Athenaeum. 


SHEPHERD'S 
EXHIBITION 


of SELECTED PICTURES by 


Early British Masters. 


“An Exhibition of remarkable variety and value.”— 
The Burlington Magazine. 


Messrs. SHEPHERD Bros. 


Have the honour to invite Art Admirers and 
Collectors to the above Exhibition, now on 
view in their Fine Art Gallery, 


27, King Street, 
St. James’s Square, London. 


“ Good pictures of the Early English School are becoming more and 
more difficuit to find; but Messrs. Shepherd, in King Street, 
have always something which is worth the attention of the 

amateurs of that school.’—The Times. 
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~ = GENUINE OLD 
RUCES ror FURNITURE 


Baker Street, W. af{MODERATE PRICES 


~e 


iP 


A Genuine Old Carved Oak Door, in fine condition, dated 1622. 


3 ft. 4 ins. wide, 6 ft. 6 ins. high. 


Size of Door -- Be e 
5 ft. 3 ins. wide, 8 ft. 4 ins. high. 


Size outside Framing at 


ON VIEW AT BAKER STREET. 
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EDITORIAL ANB ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES: 


95, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 


oC Newee 


Connoisseur Register 


of Works of Art and Curios of every kind in the possession 
of private individuals, now for sale or wanted. 


TetecrapHic Appress: “* NOVEDAD,'’ LONDON, 
TELEPHONE: No. 1546, HOLBORN, 


Collectors and Dealers should carefully read these Advertisements. 


The Register Columns will be found of great assistance in bringing Readers of The Connoisseur Magazine into 
direct communication with private individuals desirous of buying or selling works of Art, Antiques, Curios, etc. a 

When other means have proved ineffectual, an advertisement in the CONNOISSEUR Register has, in innumerable 
cases, effected a sale. Buyers will find that careful perusal of these columns will amply repay the trouble expended, 
as the advertisements are those of bona-fide private collectors. : : : He 

The charge is 2d. per word, which must be prepaid and sent in by the 14th of every month; special terms fot 
illustrated announcements from the Advertisement Manager, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C., to whom 
all advertisements should be addressed. ; . . Fe 

All replies must be inserted in a blank envelope with the Register Number on the right hand top corner, with 
a loose penny stamp for each reply, and placed in an envelope to be addressed to the Connoisseur Magazine 
Register, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. ‘ : ; 

No responsibility is taken by the proprietors of The Connoisseur Magazine with regard to any sales effected 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No article that is in the possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should appear in these columns. 
a I FP RES EE SR A RR A SS 


For Sale.—Grand old mahogany Bedstead, richly carved, 

8 ft. high. [No. R3,350 

Oil Painting by Rubens, for sale, No. 867 in Swuzth’s 

Catalogue of Dutch, Flemish and French Painters, 

published 1830, Smith & Son, 137, Bond Street. 

Size, 13 ft. by 11 ft. [No. R3,351 

*¢ Connoisseur ’’ (1907), 7s. 6d. Several Books on China. 

[No. R3,352 

Rare Opportunity.—Pieces Chippendale, Sheraton inlaid 
Furniture from Studio. Sale, or exchange old oak. 

[No. R3,353 

Wanted.—Old Leeds Cream Ware, also blue Spode Plates 

and small pieces. [No. R3,354 

‘* Connoisseur.’’—Absolutely complete set, perfect condition, 

unbound, including all Indices, title-pages, special 20s. 

Index and special numbers. Unprecedented opportunity. 

Offers ? [No. R3,355 

China for Sale.—Crown Derby, Worcester, Adams. Fine 

specimens of Needlework Pictures. [No. R3,356 

Whieldon, Leeds, and Staffordshire Pottery.—List 

and photos, sent. [No. R3,357 

[No. R3,358 

From the Old Priory, Lewisham.—45 fi. of Crystal and 

Diamond Dust, two green Crystals, one rose-pink Crystal ; 

Gothic-top Door, Mosaic glass inlaid. [No. R3,359 

Fine old Baxter Print.—Zake Lucerne, signed, genuine. 

215s [No. R3,360 

Autographs for Sale.—Four Royal, and about fifty of 

British Dukes, Earls, and persons of distinction in 

diplomacy, society and business. (No. R3,361 

Antique Lace,—Lady has fine collection for sale, Alencon, 

Mechlin, Flemish, etc., etc. No dealers. To be seen 

in London. [No. 3,362 

Baxter Prints. [No. R3,363 

Whieldon Figure. [No. R3,364 

Swansea Dish. [No. R3,365 


Chinese Incense Burner.—Cloisonné enamel, height 12 in., 


Pewter.—Overplus of large collection. 


Miss FARRINGDON AND HER BROTHERS, CHARLES AND HENRY. 
By HARLOW. Size, 76 INS. BY 44 INS. 


FOR SALE. From a Private Collection. 
Seen in London. Write No. R3,389 


For Sale.—Genuine high-class Antiquities. [No. R3,347 


Wanted.—Proof Engravings after Sir David Wilkie, R.A. 
State price. [No. R3,348 
Nelson Letter.—Owner wishes to sell or exchange for rare 
stamps or other curios. The letter, which is of two 
pages, addressed to Thomas Lloyd, London, bears date 
Bath, January 29th, 1798, with full signature. Copy of 
letter sent on application. [No. R3,349 
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richly chased handles, and decorated with Imperial 
Dragon. Photo. [No. R3,366 


Bristol Teapot.—Marked, fine condition, £15. [No. R3,367 
Fine Rare Antique Jacobean Oak Chest of Drawers, 
£20. [No. 3,368 


Continued on Pages XVIII. & XXII. 
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ELKINGTON & CO., Lro. 


Antique Silver and Old Sheffield Plate at exceptionally Low Prices 


GENUINE EXAMPLES 
EE OOUChe fon cash —— 
Utmost :: value :: given 


Inspection invited of a 
fine collection at the 
Regent St. Show Rooms 


Waiter, by Paul Lamerie, 1733. 


Condon Show Rooms: 
22, Regent Street, S.W. 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


(below Piccadilly Circus) 


BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
CALCUTTA . MONTREAL BUENOS AIRES RANGOON 


H. & I. WOOLLAN | F. W. PHILLIPS, 


(Under Royal Patronage.) The Manor House, :; HITCHIN. 


Earty ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 


Antique China, Needlework, 
Furniture, Old Lace, Glass, etc. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Decoriter.” Telephone 5467 Gerrard. 


a RM Mgae icee Examples of Fine Chippendale Furniture at very 
owrooms— 9 


moderate prices. Catalogues on application. 


28, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 40 mins. King’s X., G.N.Rly. Nat. Tel.: Hitchin 7. 


Me 


THE CONNOISSEUR MAGAZINE 


\(Edited by J. T. HERBERT BAILY). 
Editorial and Advertisement Offices: 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


CONTENTS. 


VOL, XXIII. March, 1909. No. » € 6 § 


CORPORATION TREASURES OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF BRISTOL. Parr II. a: 
By Lronarp WiLLoucHBy. (With five illustrations)  - - - : : - : - 147 
BRISTOL CORPORATION PLATE. (With fourteen illustrations) - - - - - - 155 

THE FRY COELECTION OF BRISTOL PORCELAIN. By Mrs. WitLoucury Honpcson. 
(With seven illustrations) - - : . . - - - - . - - - 162 

THE YEARS OF WALNUT. Part V. QUEEN ANNE WALNUT (1702-1714). By HaLpane 
Macratit. (With twelve illustrations) - - - - : - . : - - - 169 
LOAN EXHIBITION OF OLD PEWTER AT GLASGOW. (With four illustrations) — - - 177 

SOME FRENCH LINE ENGRAVERS: ANTOINE MASSON. By W. G. Menzigs. (With 
three illustrations) - - - . - - - - - - - - : - 183 


[Continued on page VILL. 


“Lambert, Gaiseniie RARE & BEAUTIFUL 
Jewellers, and Silversmiths GREEK COIN S. 


To His Majesty the King, 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


10, 11 & 12, COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 


MEDALLION (DEKADRACHM) OF SYRACUSE, 
BY THE ARTIST KIMON 
(Cire. B.c. 415-406). 


Price - - - £125. 


Gee a ~~ | SPINK & SON, &™ 


A unique collection of Diamond Work, Enamels, and Works of Art. 


Every description of Decorative, Table, and Ecclesiastical Gilt and 
Silver Plate. EXPERTS, 


ANTIQUE AND MoperRn. 


SS eee 17 & 18, Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 
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Vale 


LONDON 
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OLD MAHOGANY ADAM BOOKCASE, 9 FT. HIGH, 5 FT. I IN. WIDE, 
WITH SECRETARY DRAWER - = - - = £87 -10-0 


MAPLE « 


are exhibiting, in their Tottenham Court Rd. 
Galleries, an exceptional and altogether 
unique collection of rare, curious, and inter= 


esting antique furniture and rugs 9 “°UxVitep 


BUENOS AYRES 


PARIS 
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CONTENT S-— continued from Page VI. 


PAGE 
DR. BODE ON DUTCH ART. By Pror. R, Lancron Doucias. (With five illustrations) -\ 199 
VISITING CARDS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By Marion HepwortTH Dixon. (With 
twenty illustrations) - - - - - - - - - : : : . - 192 
NOTES. (With four illustrations) — - - - - - - . ae rs = : 7 - 201 
NOTES AND QUERIES. (With one illustration) - - - i, a? - : - 4 - 207 
IN THE SALE ROOM - - - - - - - =n Says - - 4 - : - 208 
CORRESPONDENCE - - - - - - - . : - : : - : - Sere 
PLATES 
LE BILLET DOUX. Etched by AxBet Jamas, after FRAGONARD - - - Presentation Plate 
THE RUSTIC BRIDGE. By Metnpert HopspemMa - - - - - : : - Frontispiece 
MADEMOISELLE PARISOT. By C. Turner, after I. J. MASQUERIER : . - - page 154 
THE PERIS OF THE NORTH. By J. Tuomson, after J. HAYTER - - - - 215 git te 
PORTRAIT OF Ay LADY: By the Rey. W. \PETERS, dc.A. — - - = - - = St los 
MISS FANNY KEMBLE. By Ricup. J. Lane, after Sir THos. LAwReENcE, P.R.A. - te WAS TOS 


WK. EX. BIRGEHE & SONS CO., 


Makers of .....:: 


PAPER and LEATHER 


WALL HANGINGS. 
AAS 


NE of the essential features of successful house 
decoration is to maintain the harmony between 
the adornment of the walls and the furniture and 
hangings of a room. Furniture out of keeping with 
the mural decoration will destroy the most tasteful 
decorative scheme, while on the other hand let the 
furnishings of a house be set off with appropriate wall 
coverings, and the whole blends into one harmonious 
whole. 


A well-known English authority remarked :—‘‘ The 
Birge Wall Papers are the hall-mark of style and taste. | 
They give refinement and distinction to any room they 
are used in. They are adapted to all kinds of houses, 
and in all, express that taste which is never a matter 
of price, but of knowledge and skill.” 


Booklet of our new season's patterns 
may be had on application. 


Works: 
Buffalo, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 


London 


i ion ms: 46, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.. 
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Established 1834 


VETS 


The Connoisseur 


AYRINGS 


DECORATORS & FURNISHERS w Warne e 


Giptow 


The beauty of antique furniture is greatly enhanced 
by a decorative background in the appropriate style. 


WARINGS are experts in Period Decoration, and the 
experience of their renowned studio 1s supplemented with 
manufacturing resources for the production of Panelling, 
Wood Carving, Modelled Plasterwork, etc., which 


enables them to decorate rooms in the historic styles at 


UNE XPENSIVE*@OST 


a 


Pmt eNceAN Delo WIMA TES: FREE 


164-180, Oxford St., W. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES’ 179, 181, 183, 
Jeweller, Silversmith, VICKERY Regent Street 
and . Dressing . Case 

a a LONDON, W. 


—- Manufacturer —— 
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No. P 961. 


Sterling Silver Beautifully Engraved Toilet Set, 
with Waved Border. 


’ TA 
J.C. VICKERY 


Full size Hand Mirror - xs z 2 - £4 8 
x Hair Brushes - < ce: - each 2 @ 
Cloth Brush, £I 5s. ; Hat Brush - a a D153 


Silver Mounted Tortoiseshell Dressing Comb =~ 0-12 


Sterling Silver Toilet Sets. Sterling Silver Writing Table Sets. 
Sterling Silver G&G Electro-Plated Table Ware. 


—— A Visit of Inspection invited. 


ASHFORD, 
Kent, 


Has the Largest Stock in 
the South of England of 


OLD ENGLISH POTTERY & CHINA 


Including Staffordshire Figures, Toby Jugs, 
and Longton Hall Figures; Unique Wedg- 
wood White Figure of Rousseau. 


Chippendale @ Sheraton Furniture 
Armour Weapons War Medals 


Stone and Bronze Implements; Ancient 
Egyptian Oushabti, from 1/- each. 


S. G FENTON, 


“The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
33, Cranbourn St., LONDON, W.C. 


(Opposite Leicester Square Station on the Tube Railway) 


Jacobean, Queen Anne, Chippendale 
and Sheraton Furniture. | ee 


Set of 6 Gharles Chairs ¥% 
(perfectly genuine) in stock. This 
is a unique set, and owner is pre- 
pared to take a reasonable offer. 


F. W. PHILLIPS 


THE MANOR HOUSE 
HITCHIN, HERTS 


FOR SALE. 

A large Collection of 
Battersea Enamel and 
other Snuff Boxes, 
Fans, Miniatures, 
ISWPOINAC | IR ee 
Jewellery, Needlework, 
Straw-work. 


Antique 
Mahogany Washstand. 


SPECIALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS TO THE TRADE 


“e. Fames, 
Manutacturer of 
Pbotograpbic Frames, 
Screens, Miniature 
oie | Cases. 
Gilt Photo Frame, || Oa Lockets for 
Size, (Siby mince didiniatures, in all 
10/6. | sizes, kept in stock. 
Picture Frames 
regilt in old style. 


Catalogue of the Collection, 4, Bruton Direct, 
with 250 illustrations, post Battersea Enamel Snuff Box, with ee Sea ee 
Sree. Portrait of the King of Prussia, New Bond Ste VWs 
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GENUINE OLD FURNITURE 


Hamptons invite collectors of Genuine Old Furniture 
to inspect the extensive selection of interesting 
specimens now on view in their Antique Galleries 


The many important private sources to which Hamptons old-established connection 
gives them exclusive access have long enabled them to keep their Antique Galleries 
continuously stocked with fine examples of Old Furniture, Embroideries, etc. 
at prices which for pieces of equivalent merit and value are unapproached 


TWO INTERESTING EXAMPLES : 


An exceptionally 
fine original Oak 
Jacobean Coffer, 
Ae Sit 3} thal, Wosales. 
3 ft. high. 


A rare old Refectory Table 
in original condition, and 
four beautifully modelled 
old Lead Figures 2 ft. 8 in. 
high, descriptive of the 
seasons. 


HAMPTONS 


PALL MALL, LONDON,. S.W. 


No connection whatsoever with any other Furnishing House 
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RUD. STICHLING « CO. 


Specialists in French Interior Decoration. Designs and 
Estimates Free. French Furniture, Bronzes, &c. 


Reproduction of an old French Printed Linen, one of many designs in 
stock; Wall Paper, Frieze and Border to match. 


FRENCH MOQUETTE AND 
AUBUSSON CARPETS.: 


TAPESTRIES. 
BROCADES. ~ 


CRETONNES. 
WALLPAPERS. 


THE GROSVENOR ART: (FURNITURE=GALLERY, 


36, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


TELEPHONE 262 MAYFAIR. 


INTERESTING COLLECTION OF 
SNUFF BOXES FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE by private bargain, the interesting 


and valuable Collection of Snuff Boxes known as 


THE ALLAWAY COLLECTION, 


belonging to the Trustees of the late William 


Allaway, Edinburgh. 
of which is on exhibition in the Royal Scot- 


The Collection, part 


tish Museum, Edinburgh, and part in the 
Glasgow Art Galleries and Museums, con- 
sists of 242 pieces, chiefly of Russian Niello 
Work. 


Detailed Catalogue and all other information 


may be had from 


Messrs. DAVIDSON & SYME, W.S., 


28, CHARLOTTE SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


The Connoisseur Register 


Collectors desirous of exchanging or selling any 


Specimens by private treaty should utilise the 


columns of THE CONNOISSEUR Register. The 


charge is only 2d. per word. 


pages in this Number, Nos. iv., xviii. 
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See Advertisement 


and xxil. 
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JAS. SHOOLBRED & Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN FURNISHING 


BEAUTIFUL FURNISHED MODEL ROOM 


Convincing proof of the excellent taste com- 
Inspection Solicited bined with comfort which can be produced Estimates Free 
for a most moderate outlay by Shoolbreds 


WAS) SHIOOGLEBREDIVG.§ Cos 


great reputation has been acquired by the excellence 
of their goods. In the Showrooms at Tottenham 
House will be found at moderate prices every 
necessity for successfully furnishing the modern home 


TOTTENHAM COURT R2 LONDON 


DSA 
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GILL & REIGATE, 73 to 85, Oxford St., London, W. 


overdoor taken from an 18th century house at High Wycombe. 
itlis reminiscent of Hogarth’s time and of suffi- 
The mantel is unusually bold in character; it is 
e suspended heavy swags of fruit and flowers with 
The style is that much 


in Grisaille over the door gives the keynote to a scheme of colouring 


the door of which is surmounted by a fine shell 


The room is a portion of an old house situated in the rear of our premises, in spirit 
ur to have inspired his famous picture ‘The Analysis of Beauty.” 


d, from which, with the skulls of oxen, ar 
upported on a {cornice full of !excellent detail. 


A beautiful room, 


cient quiet grande 
surmounted by a cartouche of carved woo 
pendants similar in character. The ceiling is coved, and s 
favoured by ‘‘ Kent,” architect to George I. The painting 
forming a perfect background for the fine old furniture displayed. 
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GILL & REIGATE, 73 to 85, Oxford St., London, 
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THE LARGEST STOCK OF GENUINE ANTIQUES IN LONDON. 
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GILL & REIGATE, 73 to 85, Oxford St., London, W 


Special 
Notice ! 


— @— 


We have 
just 
purchased nine 
exceedingly 
fine 
oak rooms of 
the ‘‘ Wren” 
period. 
These will be 
fully illustrated 


described 
in the 
April Issue 
of the 


Connoisseur. 


| 


Panelled Room, with carved 


Another view of one of our Showrooms. A beautiful old Georgian 
mouldings round panels and :door. 


This fine example stood until recently in a house in Soho Square, which at one time was 


occupied by an Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
XVII. 
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Lewis « Simmons 


HAVE OPENED 


A BRANCH: Ad: 


Harrogate 


Objets OAlrt 
and 
[Pictures by Celebrated Masters 


London : 
75, Knightsbridge, S.W. 


Harrogate : 


5, James Street 


THE CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


Continued from Page IV. 


Old Bow-front Mahogany Sheraton Sideboard, 
418 tos.; Old Chippendale Dining Table, £6 ros. 

[No. R3,369 

Choice old Worcester Tea and Coffee Service, £15. 


Six Antique Chippendale Chairs, £27. [No. R3,371 
Old Jacobean Oak Buffet, £32; Old Jacobean Refectory 
Table, 8 ft. long, £17. [No. R3,372 
Magnificent old Oak Chimney Piece, for sale, massive 
carving ; rare specimen. Photograph. [No. R3,373 
Large Gallery, Oil Painting (Satyr and Nymph), size 
5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in., gilt framed. Offers? [N>. R3 ,374 
Wanted.—Pictures of Birds, Flowers or Butterflies, }painted 
on Chinese rice paper. [No. R3.375 
‘* Life in London, or Day and Night Scenes, 1821.’’ 
—Coloured illustrations, drawn and engraved by J. R. 
and G. Cruikshank. Offers ? [No. R3,376 
28 Vols. of Plays, from The Prompt Book of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, date from 1806, with remarks 
by Mrs. Inchbald. Perfect condition. Offers ? 
[No. R3,377 
White Silk Shoulder Scarf, with border of gold coloured 
silk and gold threads. +Perfect. Valued £2 tos. 
Offers ? [No. R3,378 
Old-fashioned Square \Shawl. — Groups of coloured 
flowers on cream silky ground. As new. Offers? 
(No. R3,379 
Old-fashioned Shoulder Cape, netted silk, threaded 
pearl beads, deep silk fringe, cords and tassels. Offers ? 
[No. R3,380 
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Russian Bashlyk, in fine scarlet‘ cloth, handsomely 
embroidered in gold braid. Never used. Offers? 
[No. R3,381 
Old Workbox, ornamented Marqueterie style, fitted mother- 
of-pearl implements, lined yellow satin. Offers ? 
[No. R3,382 
Spode Dinner Service, for sale, about 130 pieces. Mark 
impressed and printed in blue. Plate sent on approval. 
[No. R3,383 
For Sale.—Small Combination Piano and Work-Table in 
rosewood, 34 in. long, 22 in. broad, 32 in. high. 
Photos. [No. R3,384 
French Polisher desires situation, seven years in antique 
furniture trade; good references. Apply [No. R3,385 


Private Collection of Old Masters. — Many ladies’ 

portraits. Seen by appointment, London. [No. R3,386 

For Sale.—z21 old Patch-Boxes; Queen Anne small inlaid 

Ghest of Drawers ; old China and Prints. [No. R3,387 

Old Silver for Sale.—Teapot, 1737, by Thomas Farrer ; 

Taper Stick, 1739, by William Gould; Teapot Stand, 

1788, by Hester Bateman. [No. R3,388 

Important old English Bookcase and three Console 

Tables, finely mounted. Very low price. [No. R3,390 

Snuff-Box, Copper Shoe, 5s. 6d. [No. R3,391 

Painting.—Gipsy Encampment, signed W. Shayer, 18 in. by 

12 in. Set Le Blond ovals. [No. R3,392 

‘* Lady Betty Delme and Children.’’—Beautiful framed 
mezzotint by Ernest Stampe, after Reynolds. £8 8s. 

[No. R3,393 


Continued on Page XXII. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


| A: %, 
OS 
US “Gy 2 
wv . MANCHESTER B JOHANNESBURG S> “> 
e —— ” 65 OR, 
PARIS BIARRITZ NICE 4d 14 


THE “SHERATON STERLING SILVER BOWL 


MAPPIN & WEBB" 


4 MAPPIN BROS. INCORPORATED. Y a> 
mK % PASS sak ae Nie 
Me, < ys ove o &,. 
os Y, write for «ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE,” ss 
<o 49 post free on application. 
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STAI EN & sheiMe 199; VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


aa 


Elizabethan Needlework Design on Jaspé Taffeta. 


52 ins. wide, 5/9 yd. 


UPHOLS AS RERS 
DEC ORA TORS. 


Telephone: 5045 Westminster. 


Reproductions of 


r OLD NEEDLEWORK DESICNS 

'& & © on Linens. Magnificent 

Wea _' selections of Hangings of 
every description. 


PATTERNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


F. BEST G Co’s 


IDEAL TRUNKS 


— SAVE THE CHARGES FOR 


EXCESS LUGGAGE 
And prevent JEWEL ROBBERY when 


travelling. 


Aldford St., Park Lane, & 188, Sloane St. 
LONDON. 


Damrak 90 
AMSTERDAM 
—7$-O3<- 

fe Rare Stock of 
ANTIQUE & 
MODERN 
JAPANESE 
CURIOS 


Export of Dutch Curios 


| VAN VEEN & CO. 


Nat, ‘s 889 


F. Newcombe, *3— 
PARK STREET GALLERY, Ae 


Old and Modern Paintinas, 


RESTORATIONS a SPECIALITY. 


FRAMING and REGILDING. 


ANTIQUE CHINA. 


ALL KINDS OF ANTIQUES PURCHASED. 


11, New Oxford Street, 


FOR SALE. 


Pair of large wrought-iron Carriage Gates, 

width 15 ft., height 7 ft. 6 in. » 222030 
Pair of smaller ditto, 6 ft. wide, 5 ft. high .. 4 0 0 
Set of four Lead Figures, representing the Four Seasons. 
Numerous Adam Hob Grates from 7/6 each. 
Large stock of Antique Furniture to be sold cheap. 


S27 ods 


Catalogue and Photos. on application. 


Specialist on Interior Woodwork & Antique Furniture repairs 


CG, ANGELES] 
8, Abbey Churchyard, BATH. 


FENTON & Sos: WRIGHT & HUNTER, 


LONDON 


(EsTABLISHED 1880), 


AVE a Large Collection of 
OLD ENGLIsH & FOREIGN 


Arms s Armour, 


Antique China, Furniture, 
Metal-Work, Carved Oak, 
Curiosities and Antiquities 
of all kinds. 


II, New Oxford Street (car MEAgSHE eee 


the British Museum). 
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Arthur Street, BELFAST, a 


have always on hand 


Genuine Pieces of Antique Furniture, 
Bric-a-Brac, ete. 


Complete Sets of Chippendale and Sheraton 
Chairs, Sideboards, Tallboys, 
Card Tables, etc. 


>) 


They will be pleased to send prices and photos 
on application, 


XX. 


Twenty]miles 
from London, 
° 
Excellent roads for 
Motorists. 

Sd 
Estimates 
for Designs and 
Decorations. 

Sd 


Telephone Nos: 
72 and 72A. 
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~ PAGE GALLERIES 


ECES 


“GS hee 


33, 


35, 37, ST.,PETER STREET, ° 
ST. ALBANS, nerrts. 


Collectors should 
not fail to inspect 
this elaborate and 

most interesting 

piece of work ; 
and also other fine 
examples on 
view at 
these Galleries. 


A Magnificent Elizabethan Buffet, richly carvea in Walnut. 
A very rare and fine specimen. 


From a Devonshire Mansion. 


GRUNDY & ROBINSON, 


MOUNT STREET 


L’Art Decoratif Francais 


— GALLERIES — 
89, Mount St., GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


Have the honour to announce the following 


Exhibitions— 


To open APRIL 15TH. 


A collection of choice Engraved 
Portraits of Distinguished Soldiers, 
Sailors, Statesmen, and others, chiefly 


printed in colours. 


To open early in MAY. 


MONSIEUR LOUIS BIGAUX 


(President of the Jury of the Decorative Art Section 
of the Franco-British Exhibition) 


has much pleasure in inviting his 
numerous clients and friends to 


view his showrooms at 


SHEFFIELD HOUSE 
158, OXFORD STREET 


Examples of work by foremost 
Houses in Paris connected with the 
Decorative and Allied Trades will 


be=shewn.| 


M. Bigaux is now able to promptly 
execute any decorative or furnishing 
work, and would be glad to estimate 


free of charge. 


An Exhibition of Pictures of Highland 
Scenery, by Baragwanath King. 


London Manager— 


W. Th. BORG, 
Sheffield House, PARIS: 


158, Oxford St., W. 


I Boulevard Henri IV. 
YOM 
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OL_p Bow PorRCELAIN. 


Stoner « Evans 


Fine Art Galleries 
3, King Street, 


St. James’ Square, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ TALOFA, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 6658 GERRARD. 


—_— @ —— 


Specialists in 


Choicest Examples of 
Old English Porcelain 
and Pottery. 


— @ ——- 


Collections Arranged, Valued, and 
Purchased. 


THE CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


Continued from Pages IV. and XVIII. 


A Private Owner has the following to dispose of :—6 single, 
2 arm shield-back mahogany Chairs, Chippendale or 
Hepplewhite ; 6 single and 1 arm mahogany antique 
Chairs; 1 mahogany Tallboy; 6 Grandfather Clocks, 
brass and silvered dial; a few other fine pieces. 

[No. R3,394 

For Sale.—Small pre-Elizabethan Manor House, 150 acres ; 
great possibilities, old-world surroundings, accessible. 

[No. R3,395 

Advertiser desires situation in London Antique Establish- 
ment; good general knowledge, Continental Porcelains 
especially. [No. R3,396 

Wanted.—Mahogany Sheraton Sideboard, in good condition ; 
also Bookcase. State prices and sizes. [No. R3,397 

Eighteenth Century Miniatures, forsale. Rare intaglio, 

Centurion’s Head; other curiosities. [No. R3,398 

Wanted.—Pair of old Oak or Walnut Jambs for Fireplace, 
finely carved in figure or group, measuring 4 ft. 2 in. high 
by 11 in. wide. [No. R3,399 

Marble Figure.—“ Diving Girl,” F. Bottoglioni, 4o in. 

[No. R3,400 

Appleton’s London Cries, coloured. What offers? 

[No. R3,401 

Chippendale Small Chair in elm, with oak stretchers; 
loose ‘seat ; original condition. Photos. on application. 

[No. R3,402 

Grandfather Clock, 8-day, old carved oak case, lovely brass 
dial, by David Collier. £9 9s. [No. R3,403 

Bartolozzi and other Prints, dated 1764. £3 tos. dozen. 
Suitable hall or staircase. [No. R3,404 

Baxter Prints.—Good copies for sale ; also a few Le Blonds. 

[No. R3,405 

Wanted.—Military Badges, Helmets, embroidered Sabretaches. 

(No. R3,406 
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Portrait of Lady, by Sir T. Lawrence, three-quarter length. 
Price £1,000. [No. R3,407 
Portrait of Girl, by Sir J. Reynolds, three-quarter length. 
Price £2,000. [No. R3,408 
Fine Collection of Engravings, Prints, etc., by D. 
Lucas, Cousins, Bartolozzi, etc., before and after lettering. 
Choice examples. [No. R3,409 
Fine Etching of a beautiful Boy, by “‘Helleu.” Price 
IO guineas. Photo. proof on application. [No. R3,410 
Queen’s Jubilee Gold thirteen=-pound Medallion. 
What offers ? [No. R3,411 
Rockingham Toby (small), 30s. ; Leeds, large Vase, raised 
Dragon decoration, £2. [No. R3,412 


Old Carvings wanted, by Grinling Gibbons. All 
particulars to BENJAMIN’s GALLERIES 
— 60, Conduit Street, London, W. — 


Swansea and Nantgarw China wanted, also Cambrian 
Ware and Dillwyn’s Etruscan Ware, marked pieces. 
ALEX. DuNCAN, Glenholme, Penarth. 


WANTED.—Pacific (New Zealand, &c.) and American Curiosities 
Carvings. High prices given. 
Box 1026, ‘‘ The Conhoisseur’’ Office, 95, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


ANTED to purchase, OLD PEARL or DIAMOND 
JEWELLERY, &% ANTIQUE SILVER, % FINE 


GLASS PICTURES. EDWARDS, Crown Place, Harrogate. 


WANTED.—A few Fine Old English Engravings, and pieces of 
Chippendale and Oak Furniture in original condition. Very 
high prices given for fine examples. Write particulars J. M. C., 
WILLING’S ADVERTISING OFFICES, 73, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, Lonpon, S.W. 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS 


LONDON PARIS NEW YORK 
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The admirable vogue of Queen Anne & Georgian Furni- 


ture, which has held the Town as no other phase of modern 
Craft has held it, demands that the Fabrics used should be in 
harmony with these noble pieces. 


«” Some beautiful and rare old designs have been reproducec’ 
by Messrs Heal 6 Son ~ Chintzes, printed Linens and Cottons. 
Cronies for curtains, Chair coverings, Hangings & Case- 
ment curtains. 

Jend Jor large pattern bawks to 


He al €f Son, at the Sign of the FourPoster 


in the Tottenham Court Road 


A COLLECTION OF 


Belonging to a well-known amateur 
has been purchased and is for sale. 
It includes many rare examples of 
English and Continental Pewter at 
very moderate prices. Pade 
and particulars on application ae 


F. W. PHILLIPS, 


THE MANOR HOUSE, 
HITCHIN, HERTS. 


Largest Collection 
of 
Antique Furniture 
in the 
West Country. 


No Reproductions. 


CHIP FRETTED TABLE. 


Cf. Charbonnier, Art Gallery, Cyunmouth, RN. Devon. 


Setlof six and two Arm 
QUEEN ANNE 


CHAIRS 


in original Needlework 


Covers. om * a : Sh 
= YY 
Mepht. 5a. 4 
F. JON ES, The Ivy Trellis, 1/9 per piece. i a 
1, Tavistock Street, CHAS, KNOWLES & Co., Ltd., 
BEDFORD. 164, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


West END SHOWROOMS—23, NorTH AUDLEY ST., W. 
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Moderate Priced Indian and Paes 


CARPETS 


Though we hold the largest stock of 
genuinely fine Oriental Carpets, Antique 
and Modern, in Great Britain, we are 
also able to meet the requirements of 
those desirous of purchasing real Oriental 
Carpets at a moderate outlay, as the 
following prices will demonstrate : — 


wy 


f 
Hs 
Tee 


0° 


Turkey Carpets. Ed ihe (Ck 
9ft. 10ins, x 7ft6ins .. + 416 0 
10 ft.9 ins, x 8 ft. 9 ins. on - 12 00 
Indian Carpets. 
12 ft. 5 ins. x 9 ft. 2 ins. ie 40 0 
15 ft. Oins. x 12 ft. Jin. -- +. 8 8 O 
Persian Carpets. jl 
11 ft. 2 ins. x 8 ft. 8 ins. 30 - 11 0 0 
This Musharabyeh Screen and Woodwork, decorating the interior of The Levant Koula Rug. : 
Warehouse, is one of the finest examples. It is worthy the visit of any connoisseur. 6 ft. | in. x 3 ft. O ins. SS BO 120 


A beautifully illustrated Booklet with price list of hundreds of sizes will be sent on application to 


Cardinal & Harford, 1°88 !!9. Hish Holborn, 


Messrs. FRASER & Co., having brought together a very large collection i + 
during the Winter months, are offering the same at exceptionally low $9 


prices. They invite enquiries from private parties, and also from dealers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-CLASS MODERN FURNITURE. 
Special Design supplied. 


SSS Chippendale 
Period 
Bureau 
Bookcase, 
with 
Original 
Carvings 
in 
Domingo 


Mahogany. 


An extremely fine and original Jacobean Oak Cabinet, carved, and with griffin 


supports to upper parts; 6 ft. 6 in. long, 5 ft. a high. he is 7 55 & 57 Maddox St. Bond St. | 
A. FRASER & Co., INVERNESS "LONDON, W. / 
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New Premises 
No. 219. 


Fine Old Oak Twisted Leg Table, 3ft. 7in, wide, 
fitted Drawer, Original condition, 
PRICES ON APPLICATION, 


Antique Copper Urn, 35/- 


jena FURNITURE for -the Home. 

Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 
Settles from JAmEs W. Partripce, The Bank, 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 


CARVINGS * BEAKERS * FIGURES #22 

TVORY ues 5 pStves ouneD PLagues 
W. J. MCCOY & SONS, Ltd., BELFAST. 

% Dealers in Antiques, Old Prints, Sc. 


GENUINE EXAMPLES ALWAYS ON HAND, 


WANTED.—Old Pottery and China Cottages. Purchased or taken in 
exchange for other China or Furniture. 

FOR SALE.—Old Bronze Buddha on Carved and Gilt Throne; very 
ancient; 4 ft. 3 ins. total height. 


BISHOP # # Market Place # # BIDEFORD. 


BEMROSE’S | 
Art Calendars 
—-FOR 1910—— 


A beautiful series of Pictures 

artistically mounted; especially 

suitable for High-Class Trade 
Houses 


PRICE LISTS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION TO 


Bemrose & Sons Ltd., 


MIDLAND PLACE, DERBY, 


or 


4 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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DAVIS & SONS, Ltd., 


Antique § Modern Furniture, 
2035, 204 and 219, 
Tottenham Court Road. 


LARGE STOCK OF 
Antique Rush Seat Chairs from 8/6 each. 
™ Antique Mahogany Wardrobes from 10 gns. 
Old Sheraton Sideboards from 13 gns. 


Rare Old Oak Bulbous Leg Table, 4ft. wide, 
fitted Drawer, 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


A Fine Carved Oak Box. 


E. HERBERT & Co., 137, Hanworth Road, Hounslow. 
Special: Established 1875 —- GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 
3 ft. 6 ins. by 7 ft. Queen Anne Walnut Bureau Bookcase, Vauxhall Plates, unrestored, £15. 


All Visitors to Harrogate are respectfully invited to inspect 
the Collection of Antiques of 


ARTHUR J. BROWN, 17, Oxford Street. scperten 


JOSEPH LYNCH, HAS A FINE COLLECTION OF 
Hntique Dealer, ANTIQUES and CURIOS. 


St. Columcelles, Bedford Row, LIMERICK, 


Two Sheraton Sideboards; handsome old Dutch Bureau, upper part lined through 
with oak: handsome old Inlaid Marble Mantelpiece; Set of Cromwellian Armour. 


KLUYSKENS & Co. ™ 


374/378, Old St., London, E.C. 


In Stock: a fine old Dutch Secretaire, inlaid, with secret 
drawers; old Oak James II Cupboard. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALERS 


NOW READY. 


ART PRICES CURRENT, 


1907-8. 
q A COMPLETE record of Sale Prices—pictures, 
drawings and engravings—at Christie’s during the 
season 1907-8, with the addition of a comprehensive 
INDEX TO ARTISTS’ AND ENGRAVERS’ 
NAMES. 


Q The volume can be ordered from any Bookseller 
or direct from the Publishers, 


Price 10/6 net, 11/- post free. 


To the ART TRADE PRESS, LIMITED, 
Maxwell House, Arundel Street, 
STRAND, W.C. 


Please forward a copy of “ ART PRICES 
CURRENT,”’ 1907-8, for which 11/= is enclosed. 
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G TRIGGS 


Good 
Selection 
of 
Oak 
Furniture. 
No. 2633. : ; 
Genuine Old Dresser in excellent original condition, 6’ 7” wide. No. 2653. 
The Blue and White China are a few specimens of the Genuine Old Dresser’ in- fine original state, 5’ 9” wide. 
Collection in stock. Set of Pewter, circa'1750. Other old pieces in stock. 
ONLY #2 


ADDRESS: 


152—156, Queen Victoria Street, ‘London, E.C. 


(Opposite St. Paul’s and Blackfriars Stations.) 
WYLIE A" LOCH HE Af) itd ANTIQUE FURNITURE, CHINA, SILVER, & WORKS OF ART. 
9 a5 


Artistic House Furnishers, 


: Decorators and Designers, 
By Speci! Appointment Dealers in Antiques. 


: makeadrmeh woe ; 
4 oe = 


- Weadeaden 


ANTIQUE DECORATED SATINWOOD SETTEE The above is a portion only of a fine collection of 


Old English Pewter just purchased. 


ae W. F. GREENWOOD & SONS, Ltd., 


D) GATE, YORK. 
45, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. ed CEES tea bedi dabatil ils 


BRANCH: 10, Royal Parade, HARROGATE. 


Established 1829. 
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BOOKS —Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42/- for 24/-; Farmer & Henley’s Slang 
© Dictionary, 7/6: Harmsworth’s Encyclopedia, ro vols., cloth, 32/6; 
Ainsworth’s Novels, illustrated, 20 vols,, cloth, 35/-; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illustrated by 
Doré, 12/6; Binn’s First Century English Porcelain, 42/- for 25/-; Rhead’s Staffordshire 
Pots and Potters, coloured plates, 21/- for 10/6; Geometrical and Ornamental 
Draughtsman, &c., 4 vols., 41 for 5/6; Sporting Books, Rare Books, First Editions, &&c., 
100,000 in stock. 1 can supply anything. Please state wants. 


List Free. BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 
14-16, John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


BOOKS.—Wm. Brough & Sons, Booksellers and Exporters, are prepared to give 
Highest Cash Prices for Libraries of any description and of any magnitude. Gentle- 
men, Executors and others, should communicate with William Brough & Sons, who 
are at all times prepared to give Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of 
Literature, Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Properties to be much 
more advantageous than Auction, while the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to 
Auction Sale will be entirely obviated. Catalogues gratis—313, Broad 8t., Birmingham. 
Established 1845. Telegrams: ‘‘Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


m==ZUse STEPHENSONS’ 


Furniture Cream 
and Floor Polish 


Ea) 42STEPHENSON BROS. Ltd., BRADFORD 


A SHORT HISTORY OF Post Free 7d. (P.O. or Stamps). 
OLD BRISTOL POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 
With Illustrations of Delft Pottery and China. Full List of Marks, &c., &c. 

J. P. WAY, Antique Art Gallery, Park Street, Bristol. 


YE LOVERS OF ANTIQUES. 


W. A. TOWNSEND, 


Dealer in ——————— 


GENUINE ANTIQUES, 
SHAKSPEARE HOUSE, BROMSGROVE. 


ARMOUR AND WEAPONS from 1450. State wants. 
c. J. FLATMAN, 117, South Street, EASTBOURNE. 


Sheraton Bedroom Suite, Bedstead (four posts), Lady’s and Gent.’s 
Wardrobe, four Chairs, Bedside and Towel Rail, Washstand and 
Dressing Table, £85 the Lot. 


WILLIAM HARVEY, Dealer in Antique Furniture, 
13, Antigua Street, EDINBURGH. 


E FOUNTAINE BRODIE “THE NEUK,” 26, PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN’S 
° ts s INN FIELDS, LONDON, and 288, RENFREW STREET, 
CHARING CROSS, GLASGOW.—Collector of Antique Furniture, China, Silver, Sheffield 
Plate, Brass, Pewter, Jewellery, and Lace. Specialities:—Fine Hepplewhite Cane- 
seated Settee ; fine inlaid mahogany Dower Chest; quaint oak Grandfather Chair; 
old iron Rush-light Holders and Floor Candlesticks, Artistic and simple Furnishings 
for Country Cottages and Town Flats at very moderate price-. 


SET of SIX exceptionally fine 
Shield=back Chairs, carved wheat 
ears, etc., perfect condition, unrestored 


The SPINNING WHEEL 
FARNHAM =: :: SURREY 
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AGGS BROTHERS: ::: 


Dealers in Fine and Rare Prints, Books, and Autographs, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, Ww.c. 


Catalogues (many illustrated) post free to any part of the World on application. 


The following will appeal especially to those interested in the Fine Arts :— 
Cat. No. 236 and 243. 
Drawings by the Old Masters and Modern Schools, etc. 

238.—Books on Art and Allied Subjects. : ; 

244,—Extra Rare Books, Illuminated Missals, Early Printing, Fine 
Bindings, etc. > 

245.—Illustrated Brochure of Rare Books, Prints and Autographs. 


Engraved Portraits and Fancy Subjects. Etchings and 


Other Catalogues current, and several in preparation. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


STAM PS Our Caca.vgue gives prices for British Colonial Stamps 
from Id. to £50 each. Sets, 6d. to £14. Packets, 2s. 
to £225 each. Post free. Bridger & Kay, 7I, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


WEAPONS & CURIOS ctoman, 77, srixton nit, London, 6.w. 


Antique Furniture. % Old English, Oriental, and 
Continental China, Curios, Works of Art, &c. 


J. ALEXANDER, I7, Garrick St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
TEL. No. 14730 CENTRAL. (Near Leicester Sq. Tube Station.) 


E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, 


Manchester Sq., W. (Close to Wallace Collection). 


WANTED.—Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, yand Sts 
CHINA, &c., 738, ot Por cus 
Purchased for xf ra 


Now on view— 
WORCESTER 
DESSERT SET, 19 pieces, 
Richly Decorated. 


HAR 


Goods taken in exchange. 


PORTRAITS PAINTED in various methods of technique and on the 
Lines and Arrangements of various Old Masters of the Art. Sittings 
arranged at a Central Studio near St. James’. Write in first instance to 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, (Box 1027), 

c/o Connoisseur, 95, Temple Chambers, E.C; 


KATE FRESCO, 68, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Choice Old China, English Pottery, Old Worcester, 
Delftware, Dutch Tiles, Pierced Brass Fenders, &c. 
Special ;—A pair of old Blue and White Delft Figures of Chinese 

Ladies, Rare. 


E. BISCHOFF, Peking & London 


Importer of CHINESE CURIOS, BRONZES, PICTURES, ETC. 


— Large stock of only Genuine Antiques on view —— 


19, Mortimer St., W. WHOLESALE 


SPECIAL: Fine Chinese Carpets, Antique and Modern. 


PICTURES CLEANED, RE-LINED and RESTORED by EXPERTS. 
Framing and Hanging, special features, Painting by E, Matthew Hale, £5 5 Q. 
YE CABINET OF FINE ARTES, nexte Ye Playhowse, Northum- 
berland Avenue, Charing Cross,W.C. Telephone Number 1635 Gerrard. 


ANTIQUE GILDING EMILE REMY, 90, College Street, 


phat ea Se oa eae corner Fulham Road, CHELSEA 
Furniture, Frames, &c., Repaired and Restored, (near Brompton Oratory). 
Stock of Antique English and French Carved Picture Frames. 
Toning Down and Antique Gilding a Speciality. 
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INTERIOR INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


RESTORATIONS. 


Work recently carried out on an estate in the Home Counties. 


For OLD FURNITURE and WORKS OF ART. 


Commissions Executed Goods procured 
for Christie’s, etc. to meet requirements. 


BENJAMIN’S GALLERIES, 60, conDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. « 


OLD OAK PANELLING 


MANTEL PIECES ADAPTED 
AND FIRE GRATES FITTED. 


Quantity of SIMPLE OAK PANELLING in various heights. 


Large stock of old Adams’ Chimney-Pieces, from 95s, ; fine old carved w ood 
Georgian Chimney-Pieces, from £12 10s. ; others, less carving, from £8 15s. 
Dog Register and Adams’ Hob Grates. 


Beautiful Old Carvings suitable for Decorative Werk. 


OLD ENCLISH WOODWORK. 


SS, ————— 
Several old Oak and Mahogany Doors, old Oak Columns, 
Balustrading, and Doorways. : 
: H : with beautiful carved Handrail 
Two Historical old Oak Staircases 3 Oni panelling to match. 
Oak Flooring. INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


OLD OAK 'PANELLED ROOMS 


SET 
Several fine Old Oak Panelled Rooms, all temporarily fitted, including @ 
Early 16th Century, Late 16th Century, Queen Anne, Georgian, and ; 
other fine examples of Linen Fold, Jacobean, Elizabethan, and Queen 
Anne Panelling. a oe OS baesa 


Oak Chimney-pieces with .or without! Overmantels attached. — 


/ Late of OLD ST. Oe 
. GEORGE'S HALL. 


Large stock of Genuine Antiques, Chairs, Grandfather 


Clocks, Sideboards, Wardrobes, etc. TRADE SUPPLIED. 


R. E. TREASURE, St. John’s Place, Preston. 


The Clock Tower, A h 
mit Finest 


SOUTHSEA. 
Selection of 


ern est 5 ae ane 


in South of England. 
Old Sunderland Lustre Jugs, from 18/6. 


ee 

BRIC-A-BRAC ANTIQUE BUSINESS FOR SALE 

through illness; excellent premises and position; profits 

£150, price £65, stock optional, every investigation offered. 
Owner, 7, West Station Road, Canterbury. 


i I a 
FOR SALE.— Old-established high-class ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE, etc., BUSINESS, in the Midlands. 


Address :—"* MIDLANDS,”’ c/o ‘‘ Connoisseur "’ Office, 
95. Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


a 
WANTED. London Agent for the sale of High-class 
=—————j}}._ Furniture, specially of the French XIV., 

XV., XVI. & Empire Periods. Write, giving references, to 


GEORGES CORDIER, 8, Rue Jean Stas, Brussels. 
—_—$——————— 
in original condition. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE from £5; Jacobean dep Memes oe 


set of 
six and two arm Ladder Back Chairs, rush seats, £4 10s.; Sheraton 
Sideboards ; Marqueterie Clocks. Trade supplied. 


HENRY FORD, 22, Fitzroy St., London, W. 


Reference No. 


For Office use only. 


PLES ARES FET > EEE OE EE 
SMOJEEE Of CHQUITY 220.2... one e nee eee 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EN2UIRY COUPON. 


Name (State whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss)...... 


FOR SALE AND 


RarE OLD ScoTcH PEWTER. 
RarE OLD HIGHLAND WEAPONS. 
RarE OLD TABLE Giass, &c. 


MUIRHEAD MOFFAT 6&6 Co., 
134-138, DOUGLAS STREET, 
GLASGOW, W. 


ARTHUR E. SMITH, 
Photographer. 


(By appointment to the *‘ Connoisseur 2) 


WANTED. 


Special attention to Pictures, Works 
of Art, Furniture, Curios, &c. 


8, Farringdon Avenue, Farringdon St., 
LONDON, E.C. 


WHEN YOu VisiT MANCHESTER 
YOURE WELCOME, AT 


+ THE AN TIOVARY’ ed 


Game ee 
6 SHOWROOMS REPIETE| OLD ST ) ST ANNES 
[Wit HONEST Ol2 GOODS I CHURCHYARD ¢ 
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“ THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF HOSTELRIES 
‘THE LYGON ARMS?” (hares magazine, ovt., 1908). 


iss BROADWAY, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Old panelled rooms, old open 
fireplaces and log fires, old furni- 
ture and old English fare. 

The Proprietor, Mr. S. B. 
Russell, has for sale, in Ly gon 
Cottage adjoining, several gen- 
uine examples of old furniture, 
china, and metal work, including 
a rare Elizabethan chair, an 
original lantern clock, with 
anchor pendulum, by Daniel 
Quare, London, a tall-case clock 
with Battersea enamel dial on 
copper, several Sussex  fire- 
Eee backs, cranes and spits. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Russell, Broadway, Worcs.” Telephone No. 5. 


OLD ENGLISH POTTERY & PORCELAIN 
HYAM & CO. 


158, Brompton Road 
South Kensington, LONDON 


Venice, Galleria San Marco, Calle Larga 409 


PICTURES-—Titian, Palma, Paolo, Tintoretto, etc. 

ENGRAVINGS—Sadler, Merghon, Bartolozzi. 

STAMPS-—Italian States, Lombardy, etc. 
i 


OLIVER BAKER, For really old and unfaked 


Opposite the Post Office, ENGLISH FURNITURE and 


STRATFORD - ON - AVON. ANCIENT DOMESTIC OBJECTS. 


eS 


EDWARDS @& SON, 


COLLECTORS of ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Trade Supplied. . =—Ww— Telephone No. 38 
HIGH STREET, WELLINGBOROUGH 


Those wanting 


GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, etc., 


should send their enquiries to 


SAMUEL HILL, ANTIQUE DEALER, 


Established 1875. WORDSLEY, Stourbridge. 


HENRY VAN KOERT @ CO., 38, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Specialists in the Restoration of Old China, Enamels, Gc. 
Antique Furniture, Old Pottery and China, Glass, Sheffield Plate, Pewter, Pictures, etc., etc., Bought and Sold. 
—— INTERIOR DECORATIONS. —— 


Old Oak Panelling Wanted.—All particulars and 
quantity, &c., to BENJAMIN’S GALLERIES 
——60, Conduit Street, London, W. —— 


THOMAS CUBITT, 283, Fulham Road, S.W. 


GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, 
(OF NORWICH) CHINA, PRINTS. .*. .*. .’. 
Speciality :—Very fine Breakfront Hepplewhite Mahogany Wing Bookcase, 9 feet 
dong, handsome glazed doors above, and cupboards under, solidly made, in splendid 
untouched condition, Price 55 guineas. 


ARTHUR RENALS, Dealer in Antiques, 
Old Oak Gate Tames ors 11 & 13, Cank St., LEICESTER. 


sizes, Set 6and 2 Arm Sheraton Chairs (genuine), £12. Several Oak and Mahogany 


long-cased Clocks, from £3. Call and see my fine old ‘“‘Adams” Show Room, or please 
write and state what you require. 


Old China and Pottery.—Marked pieces of Worcester, Crown Derby, 
Leeds, Cyples, E. Wood & Sons, from 5/- to 50/-. Baxter Oil Prints.— 
A few choice examples in stock. Wanted.—An old collection of Foreign 
Stamps; old China, Furniture, &c., given in exchange. 


Cc. L. PICKARD, 15, Woodhouse Lane, LEEDS. 


ADVERTISERS SHOULD TAKE SPACE IN 


BRITISH MILITARY PRINTS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN May. 


Write for rates to the ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
THE CONNOISSEUR MAGAZINE, 95, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


WANTED FOR CASH.—Books written by Sir W. DuGpALE and 
JoHN NicHo.tts, Esq. Books bought of any description. 
ARTHUR MUSCUTT’S Old Bookshop, NUNEATON. 


1908. 
Gold Preparations. 


CERAMIC 
MODELLING CLAY 
Apply for 
English 
Price List 
No. 17 


LONDON, 


Underglaze & Enamel Colours. 
SCHOOLS SUPPLIED. 


Lead & Leadless Glazes. 
PREPARED ENAMELS FOR IRON, 
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wa) N Enquiry Department is conducted by The Connoisseur Magazine to assist readers to obtain reliable information 


regarding all subjects of interest to the collector. 
printed upon the preceding page, and replies will either be inserted free of charge in the magazine in order of 
rotation, or sent direct per return of post for a small fee. Expert opinions can be given as to the value and 
origin of any objects that are sent to us, for a reasonable charge, and arrangements can be made with 


Queries may be sent upon the enquiry coupon which is 


authoritative experts to inspect collections in the country upon very favourable terms. As far as possible, objects sent to 
ws will be returned upon the day of receipt, together with expert’s opinion. Pictures and drawings however are only 
examined at our offices twice a month, namely, upon the second and fourth Wednesdays, and they willbe retucned as gaan 
as possible. Special attention is called to our ‘“‘ Notes and Queries ’’ page, upon which questions difficult of elucidation are 


printed in order that our readers may assist in solving them. 


Photographs of pictures for identification will be inserted on 


this page if a fee of half-a-guinea is paid to cover cost of making block, etc. Information so obtained could be sent by 
post or inserted in a subsequent issue. All communications and goods relating to the Enquiry Department should be 
addressed to the Enquiry Manager, The Connoisseur Magazine, 95, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


See preceding page for Enquiry Coupon. 
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Baths and 
Lavatories 


4 = 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD , 
¢ IN ALL KINDS AND SIZES ° 


= All mowers sent on a months free trial ¢ carriage paid 


Ske? SRR Se Ser eat 


| AMERICAN LINE | 


<TD 
°e 
Southampton—Cherbourg—New York Service. 2 
4 UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


are really the finest Bath Room Fittings 
on the market. The special material 


from which these are made—the un- 
deniable reputation of Carron enamelling 
—and their careful construction to 


ensure perfect sanitation, are features 
which have already earned for them 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Made in various finishes in porcelain and other enamels. 


Ssid by all Plumbers, lronmongers 


The well-known Express Twin-screw Steamers, “sT. PAUL,” 

ity sT. LOUIS,” “ NEW YORK” and it) PHILADELPHIA,” leave and Hardware Merchants. 
Southampton for New York every Saturday at noon, calling at Cherbourg, 
and are celebrated for the regularity of their passages, usually made in six 
and a half to seven days from port to port. 

Special Trains leave Waterloo Station at 8.30 a.m. for Second and 
Third Class, and 10 a.m. for First Class Passengers, conveying them and 
their baggage alongside the steamers in the Empress Dock, 

FIRST CLASS.—The Saloons and State Rooms are amidships. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber's Shop, Bath Rooms, etc., provided. 

Special attention is paid to ventilation. 

SECOND CLASS.—The accommodation is of a very high description, 
and a liberal table provided. 

Excellent accommodation is provided for THIRD CLASS Passengers. 
Dining Rooms and small Cabins provided for families with children and 


others travelling alone. ys } 
Passengers booked to and from every Station in the United States and 


Canada, and via San Francisco and via Vancouver, to Australia, New 


Zealand, China and Japan, at specially reduced rates. 
The Steamers are fitted with the Marconi Wireless Telegraph. 


Apply, in New York, to the AMERICAN LINE, 9 Broadway; 
In Paris, NICHOLAS MARTIN, 9 Rue Scribe; or to 
° 27 & 29 James Street, LIVERPOOL. 
American | 38 Leadenhall Street, LONDON. 
Li i Cockspur Street, LONDON. 
ine, Canute Road, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Write for No. 21 Bath Catalogue and address of nearest 
——$_$— ES 
manufactures. 


Merchant supplying ‘* Carron” 


A coniplete assoriment of Carron manufactures on view at 
the following showrooms :— 

London (City)}—15, Upper Thames Street, E.C. ; (West End)— 

23, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. ; also at Liverpool, 


Glasgow, Manchester, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham 
and Dublin. 
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BritTisH MILITARY PRINTS 


By RALPH NEVILL 


Profusely Illustrated with over ONE HUNDRED PLATES ia Colour and Monochrome 
after West, Copley, Heath, Alken, Hayes, Hunsley, and other Military Painters. 


us. 


SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION. 


The Volume will also contain an exhaustive list of prints and illustrated books of military interest, with prices. 


PRICE: Paper Covers, 5s. nett ~ Cloth Covers, 7s. 6d. nett 


Obtainable of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, or, if 6d. extra for postage is sent, from 


The Publishers, Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, E.C. 
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NAVAL and 
MILITARY 
PORTRAITS 


and 


BATTLES. 


FINE OLD 
ENGRAVINGS, 


inclading 
Portraits of 
Ladies and 
Famous Men 
of the 

18th Century 
in Mezzotint, 
Stipple, and 


American 
Generals. 


Old Coloured 


Regimental 
Costumes. Line, on Sale at 
on Moderate Prices 


me Hm 


Foreign Views. 
Catalogue just issued 


mm 


TeL., 3036 WESTERN 


DucHess OF MARLBOROUGH. 


E. PARSONS & SONS %: Brompton Rd. 


————— | 
PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN LONDON The ‘OXFORD’ SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
AND PARIS EVERY WEDNESDAY MORNING. ; (eee) 
—__———T— PRICE 62. —o— j 

a= 
Booklovers 
and 
Librarians 
are invited 


to write for 
the revised 
and 


Treats of practically every subject which ts of interest 
to English-speaking Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 


POLITICS. FINANCE. enlarged 
MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. SPORT. booklet 
THE DRAMA. FICTION. DINING. pontainine 
illustrations 
THE DOINGS AND INTERESTS eas 
oO e es 
OE SOCIETY: Ss ans aoe 
LITERATURE. ART.  ACROSTICS.  aianio’ 
“CELEBRITY AT HOME.” DIALOGUES. ROR ct 
VERS DE SOCIETE. DRESS. PARIS MODES. erational 
‘ ; Bookcase. 
With . Exclusive . [[lustrations. 
In the section entitled ‘‘ The World Abroad,” full ae 
particulars are given of the movements of Society eo eee 


at the principal Continental Resorts, in 
addition to descriptive travel articles. Library Specialists 
OXFORD. 
(Established over 
100 years). 


Editorial & Publishing Office: 1, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Advertisement Office: 9, Mleet Street, Temple Bar, E.C. 
Paris Office: 36, Rue Du Sentier. 
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PRICE us Na 


THE BIBLIOPHILE MAGAZINE, 


Thanet House, 
- Strand, W.C. 


\ 
gy 


price 6% NeTT. 


NAT. TELEPHONE: 1417 GERRARD. be,” 
MANAGER: WILSON BAILY. 


y] 


The Proprietors of “THE BisuiopHite” Magazine present their 
compliments to the Subscribers of ‘THe Connoisseur,” and hope, 
if they do not do so already, they will subscribe to the second year 
of this publication, which commences with the March issue. The 


Annual Subscription is only Six Shillings, and this amount should 


be handed to your own Bookseller. 


All readers of anything beyond “mere fiction” will find some- 
thing to interest them in “THE BrBLiopHILe,” as it deals with books 
5 ? 
from every point of view. Collectors must be interested in the 


articles on Values and Sale Prices. 


In future each issue will contain a complete list of the books 


published every month. 


) 


“THE BIBLIOPHILE” is in the happy position that it is an entirely 


private concern, and not attached to any big amalgamation, has no 


private axe to grind, and is not intended to push any particular 


publisher’s books. 


To the Subscribers of 


“THE CONNOISSEUR.” 


THE MARCH NUMBER IS PUBLISHED ON THE SAME DAY AS THIS MAGAZINE. 
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JOHN BARKER 


& CO LTD 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET . W 


2 TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF THE 
Bargains in our Antique Galleries 


Peare wise 
showing some 
very fine reproduc- 
tions, of Period 
Furniture at strictly 
commercial prices. 


q Collectors and 
those seeking in- 
Geouine Old Wamut PR TZ O dividual pieces for 

the Home will be 


Over twenty Genuine Old well repaid by a Genuine Old Walnut Queen 
Chests to select from visit of inspection. pr snr fen £15 10 0 


Now Ready, hone Ns Sina) the peg Sil el la said large 
royal 8vo volume. 0. ilt. Price 21s 4 
PEWTER MARKS AND OLD PEWTER WARE, James Rimell G Son 


DOMESTIC AND ECCLESIASTICAL. By C. A. MARKHAM, =. 

F.S.A. Wir upwaARps OF 100 ILLUSTRATIONS OF PEWTER WARE, 

200 FACSIMILE MARKS, AND NEARLY 1,000 FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 39, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
TOUCHES FROM THE TOUCH PLATES AT PEWTERERS’ HALL, AS WELL 

AS OTHER MARKS OBTAINED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. LisT OF MEM- 

BERS OF THE PEWTERERS’ COMPANY FROM 1450 TO THE PRESENT RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Time. INFORMATION ON THE MANUFACTURE, COMPOSITION, AND Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits 
9 


CLEANING OF PEWTER, ETC.—Royal vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 21s. : 


> Marks and Monograms o r i i i : 

ciate § ks aad Moncey, Ser eae Oriente including Kings and Queens, Statesmen, Generals, 

Prices, etc., 1908, 42s. Admirals, Lawyers, Authors, Artists, Doctors, 
Chaffers’ Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate. Ninth Scientists, Actors, Actresses, &c. 
= pala with ENS aes LN eas eae Seo Also 

affers’ History 0 nglis oldsmi an ate Workers, Z 

and their Marks. (Gilda Aurifabrorum), 12s. Catalogues of Books on Art, Engravings, &c., 
Collector’s Handbook of Marks and Monograms on Pottery post free on application. 


and Porcelain, 6s. 
Handbook to Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate, 6s. a 
Handbook to Foreign Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate Valuations made for Probate, &c 
(except those on French Plate), 5s. : : ’ . 
Handbook to French Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate, 5s. Books and Engravings of all kinds Bought for Cash. 
Boutell’s English Heraldry. Tenth Edition, Revised through- 
out and Enlarged by A. C. Fox-Davies, 19035, 7s. 6d. 


Boutell’s Arms and Armourin Antiquity and Middle Ages, 7s. 6d. L F 
London: REEVES & TURNER, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. aw, oulsham Ag Cole 
ADVERTISERS SHOULD TAKE SPACE IN Old Eneli h : 
NUS. y 
BRITISH MILITARY PRINTS : ie : 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN May. urniture, 
Write for rates to :— Old Pottery, 
THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, China,Glass, 
The Connoisseur Magazine, 95, Temple Chambers, E.C. Canes cee 
Best value i 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. Loess 
C . - Guaranteed 
Original Coloured Drawings of Exteriors and Interiors Gentine 
of Old English Houses, by NasH, Prout, CATTERMOLE, Specimens only. 
HAVELL, and others. Send full particulars and prices to: iaspectionTayited. ; 
A Stuart Needlework Picture on original ground, unrestored, 


B. T. BATSFORD, Bookseller, 94, High Holborn, London. 7, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W. 


Established 1843. 
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CHARLES _ wors‘cr'in 
25, 27 & 29, Brook St., London, W. 
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f a Finely Carved Oak Table. And at 
251, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


HORSFIELD BROS., 


(The East Anglian Gallery) : | 
WW \V4INZINAIN SN 
19, ORCHARD ST., PQRODSS 


PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Vas <2 


XX <a 


CAVA 


Purchasers of really fine English Furniture 
and Pottery. 


The Settee, Chairs, and Table here illustrated are 
specimens of the examples of Chinese Chippendale 
Furniture to be seen at these Galleries. The demand 
for this class of Furniture is increasing day by day 
as it becomes more appreciated on better acquaintance 
with the simplicity of its lines, especially when 


compared with the over-ornate period of French 


Chippendale. 


See also our announcements of Jacobean and Cromwellian Furniture 
on pages XV. and XXXII. of the January and February Issues. 
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Part ITI. 

Or the maritime cities of the world, it is 
probable that none has passed through so many 
picturesque vicissitudes as Bristol. From the very 
earliest days, when the city’s history is lost in Celtic 
traditions, Bristol has ever been rich in historic 
associations. For many years it was the marriage 
portion of the queens of England, and it can boast of 
possessing a larger number of rights and privileges than 
any other city. After London it was the first city in 
England to attain the dignity of a county, and it can 
claim a remarkable number of famous men as its 
It was Bristol that sent forth John and 
while 


citizens. 
Sebastian Cabot to discover North America ; 
there are intimate associations with such well-known 
names as Southey,Chatterton, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Hannah More, Elizabeth 
Fry, Edmund Burke, Humphrey Davy, 
Daniel Defoe, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. Of the great philanthropists, of 
which the city has been rich, Colston, 
Whitson, Richard Reynolds, Mary 
Carpenter, and George Miller are 
names which stand prominently forth. 

In later years Bristol’s most generous 
donor has been Lord Winterstoke, the head of that 
world-wide known firm, W. D. and H. O. Wills. This 
benefactor, so ever ready to support public enterprise, 
has given many valuable gifts to the city, amongst 
these being the Art Gallery and Museum. The name 
of Fry also is well known all over the globe; and 
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BELONGING®T®S. 


By Leonard Willoughby 


Mr. Joseph Stores Fry, the head of the celebrated 
Quaker family, and the head of the great cocoa and 
chocolate manufacturers, has done much for local 
philanthropy. Of the great trades and industries of 
Bristol, it must suffice to say that to-day its exports 
include tobacco, paper, chocolate, and clothing ; while 
the conditions of labour and the care of workpeople 
in its gigantic factories stand as an example for other 
Apart from commerce, Bristol is 
From an historical point 
of view there is much to attract visitors. Its build- 
ings, cathedral, and ancient churches; its historic 
spots and old inns—whose landlords are credited with 
having founded Bristol’s reputation for hospitality 

all make the city a most interesting 
Socially, also, Bristol has 
for 


cities and towns. 
certainly rich in interests. 


one to visit. 
associations which can never die ; 
it must be remembered that at the 
time of the city’s commercial decline 
in the eighteenth century, the suburb 
of Clifton and Hotwells was the 
rendezvous of Society, who came there 
to “ take the waters.” 

Taking a retrospect of the chief his- 
torical events of Bristol in connection with England’s 
kings and queens since Norman days—for there are 
no events worthy of record prior to those days—I 
may mention the following interesting points. 

Bristolians in 1068 were strongly opposed to 
rebellion, and were immediately submissive to the 
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Norman rule. In fact, they actually beat off the 
three sons of King Harold, who entered the Avon with 
fifty-two ships, manned by Irish rovers, in the hope of 
plundering the town. This led to the erection of the 
castle on the weakest side of the city’s defences—the 
narrow neck of the peninsula which connected it with 
Gloucestershire—and the strengthening of the city 
with a second wall. 

In Henry I.’s reign the castle was demolished 
by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, the natural son of 
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GRANT OF CREST AND SUPPORTERS TO w=r-wes 
Henry I., who replaced it by a lofty keep. 

Bristol became, later on, the central bul- 

wark of revolt against Stephen, who was 

kept a prisoner in the city. Henry I. was 

brought here for safety, and educated by a 

Bristol schoolmaster, which resulted in his rewarding 
the city with a charter giving Bristolians the city of 
Dublin as a place of habitation. John being, by right 
of marriage, the owner of Bristol and its castle, he 
granted the burghers their earliest charters of liberty, 
now extant. He was a frequent visitor, chiefly for 
hunting in Kingswood, which enveloped the eastern 
and northern sides of the city. In 1224 Eleanor of 
Brittany was brought captive to the castle, where she 
was kept eighteen years till she died. About this time 
the harbour was enlarged by the cutting of a wide and 
deep channel for the Froom, The old wooden bridge 
was replaced by one of stone, and the old original wall 
became useless for purposes of defence. Edward I. 
in 1284, after the conquest of Wales, held a parliament 
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in Bristol, and spent Christmas in the castle. 
Edward II. twice sought refuge in Bristol, and from 
there was taken to his tragic end at Berkeley. 

In Edward III.’s reign Bristol contributed 24 ships 
and 608 men to Edward’s invasion of France. For 
this he granted the city a charter, hitherto confined 
to London alone, ,onstituting the borough into an 
independent county. The absorption of the com- 
munity on the southern bank of the Avon, and the 
creation of, a common ‘council, were also important 


3 “farsd fable omant hed passa th 
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CITY ARMS, 1569 


concessions. Richard II. came 
twice with armies bound for 
Ireland, and it was about this 
period that the wealth and enter- 
prise of Bristol merchants greatly 
developed. Many of the existing beautiful churches 
were then erected. In 1446 Henry VI. granted 
the burgesses further privileges during his visit to 
the city, while a few years later Edward VI.’s 
visit gave rise to Chatterton’s tragic ballad, “Sir 
Charles Bawdon.” Henry VII. came to Bristol for 
support and sympathy after Bosworth, and again 
four years later, when he levied a fine of 20s. on all 
townspeople worth £20, because he considered their 
wives were too sumptuously apparelled. Henry VIP 
suppressed the wealthy abbey of St. Augustine and 
twelve well-known priories, but his intended visit to 
the city was put off owing to an outbreak of the plague. 

Elizabeth made a “progress” in 1574 to Bristol, 
and the citizens gave her a magnificent reception, 


| 
| 


which greatly delighted her. 
‘in 1613, and was also entertained in right royal style. 


James I.’s queen came 


Amongst the entertainments prepared for her was a 
sham sea-fight. So greatly pleased was she at her 


reception that she declared “she never knew she 


was a: queen till she came to Bristol.” In the Civil 


War Bristol was coveted by both parties, and at the 


{ 


outbreak the civic authorities admitted a parliamentary 


Bristol Corporation Treasures 


by privateering enterprises of Bristol merchants. In 
the eighteenth century John Wesley began his open- 
air preaching; in 1770 Chatterton, a great literary 
genius, died by his own hand; in 1773 Hannah 
More’s first work came before the public; and in 
1774 Robert Southey was born in Wine Street. In 
1831 the Bristol riots did enormous damage to 
property, life, and art treasures. In 1838 the Great 


BRISTOL SEALS 


Statute Merchants’ Seal, 1283 
Ancient Common Seal (Reverse) 
Admiralty Seal, 1460 


force. The city surrendered in 1643 to Prince 
Rupert, who seized it with a force of 20,000 men. 
In 1645 Bristol was seized by Cromwell and Fairfax, 
and during the Protectorate the castle was razed to 
the ground. Charles II. visited Bristol after his 
restoration, and James II., on his way to visit the 
scene of Monmouth’s rout at Sedgmoor, also came. 
William III., after his victory at the Boyne, visited 
the city, as did Queen Anne in 1702. 

The prosperity of Bristol declined during the reign 
of the Tudors, but on the conquest of Jamaica and 
the West Indies and the growth of the American 
colonies, it revived. Bristol was famous for its cloth 
trade, but this unfortunately decayed. Large sums 
were made.in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 


Present Seal, 1569 
(Obverse and Reverse) 


Mayor's Seal 
Ancient Common Seal (Obverse) 
Later Mayor's Seal 


Western steamship was launched — the pioneer of 
transatlantic steam traffic — but unfortunately this 
opportunity of establishing the lead in American 
steamship service was not accepted, and instead of 
following up this initial vessel with others of similar 
type, the proprietors allowed themselves to be sup- 
planted by Liverpool. However, the advent of the 
Avonmouth and Portishead Docks, which the Cor- 
poration acquired in 1884, opened up a new era, and 
since then the trade of the port has steadily increased. 

That Bristol is a place of remarkable interest 
and beauty is undeniable, and the individual who 
fails to find a charm of some sort, or to be im- 
pressed or instructed by what is to be seen in “ the 
faithful city,” must indeed be wanting in ordinary 
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intelligence. The object of my article is chiefly to 
describe the treasures belonging to the Corporation, 
and in doing this I have more than enough matter to 
deal with. I have already described in the first part 
of this article the insignia, such as the swords of state, 
maces, and collars of office, and also the pictures, 
and I have now to add a description of the arms and 
supporters of the city, the seals, and other interesting 
objects stored within the Council House. Of the 
magnificent Corporation plate I give illustrations, and 
it will at once be seen that the city is extraordinarily 
fortunate in being the possessor of a very valuable 
collection, a good portion of which, curiously enough, 
has from time to time been presented by local ladies, 
who have set a good example in this respect. 

The design of arms of the city was no doubt 
originally taken from the common seal. There are 
many cities and towns whose arms have obviously 
been so formed by placing on shields the device 
of their seals, and when so treated were naturally 
quite appropriate. This practice began quite early. 
The arms of Bristol may be blazoned as: Gules a 
castle argent, issuing therefrom a ship on the waves 
proper. The arms are obviously derived from the 
fourteenth-century mayoralty seals, which bear a 
representation of a castellated water-gate with the 
prow of a vessel issuing from it. To the fifteenth 
century possibly belong three shields of arms formed 
by placing the devices or badges on parti-coloured 
fields of the livery colours. The crest and supports 
were added to the city arms by grant from Robert 
Cooke, Clarencieux, zemp. Elizabeth. These consist 
of two unicorns. The crest is—swo human arms 
issuing from the clouds in saltire, one hand holding 
a serpent, the other a pair of scales. 

The common seal of the city is a fine double one, 
temp. Edward I., of latten, 2% inches in diameter. 
The obverse bears for device a representation of 
the castle of Bristol with two towers of unequal 
size, on the smaller of which is a man blowing a 
tuba, or trumpet. In front is a lofty gatehouse 
with closed doors set in a crenellated wall with a 
square turret at each end. The whole is encom- 
passed by a second wall and ditch, or the water 
may represent the river Avon. The reverse has 
on the dexter side a lofty embattled arch or water- 
gate set in masonry, on the top of which is a man 
with a fillet round his head, with his left hand 
raised and forefinger extended. The rest of the 
field is occupied by a single-masted vessel on the 
waves—in which there are three fish—steered by 
means of a board by a man in a round cap. 

Legend : § Secreti Clavis Sum ° Portus - Navita - 
Navis Portam Custodit + Portum Vigil indice prodit. 
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Which means, “I am the Countreseal. (Here is) 
a haven, a mariner, a ship. The warder guards the 
gate (and) points out the haven with his forefinger.” 
There is also a version of this fine seal, made in 
1659. It is of latten, 3 inches in diameter, with 
the same device and legend, but differing in details 
of architecture. 

The mayoral seals are three in number. The 

oldest is circular, 14 inches in diameter, of the same 
date, and by the same hand as the city seal. On 
the prow of the vessel in the device is a banner 
of England and the letter B. The second seal is 
circular, 13 inches in diameter, and of silver. The 
device is an ornate version of that on the older seal, 
with two warders blowing horns. The vessel is 
restrained by a chain, and the banner bears the 
arms of France ancient and England quarterly. 
Impressions of this seal are attached to deeds of 
1364. The third mayoral seal resembles in character 
the other seals, except that there are two quartered 
banners on the towers, and that on the ship has the 
fleur-de-lys of France reduced to three. The seal 
probably dates from 1500, The mayor’s seal now 
in use is oval, 1? inches long, with a shield of the 
city arms, with helm, mantling, and crest. 
The Admiralty seal is circular, and of silver, 
inches in diameter. Device: a single-masted 
vessel in full sail on the waves. The sail is charged 
with the royal arms — France modern, England 
quarterly. Date 1460. Other seals are those of the 
Chamberlain, which is 1 inch in diameter, the device 
being a bag or purse, drawn together with strings 
at the top. The “King’s seal” of the Statute 
Merchants, provided under the Statute of Acton 
Burnell 1283, is circular, 12 inches in diameter, 
and has the king’s bust between two triple-towered 
castles, with a lion of England in base. ‘he “ Clerk’s 
seal” is now lost, though a detached impression of 
it in the British Museum bears a very coarsely 
engraved leopard’s face and a legend, which appears 
to read— 
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The Council House requires no particular mention 
from an architectural point of view. Internally there 
are several fine rooms, such as the council chamber, 
committee rooms, Lord Mayor’s parlour, and com- 
mittee roor-for receiving deputations. The stair- 
case is imposing, the treads being of enamel and 
brass. The balusters are also of brass, the design 
being Doric columns. In one committee room 
the walls are hung round with paintings of mayors, 
and portraits of the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of 


Portland, the Earl of Dorset, Lord Bvrlye, and the 
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Earl of Salisbury. Beneath these are a number of 
highly interesting letters, in frames, from the Duke of 
Cumberland, Nelson, Wellington, Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
Earl Eldon (Lord Chancellor), Duke of Beaufort, 
Earls Roberts and Rosebery, Marquises of Dufferin 
and Salisbvry. There is also the letter of surrender 
of the city to Prince Rupert, 1643. In another 
committee room are pictures of Edmund Burke, by 
Reynolds ; Edward Colston, by Richardson ; Lord 
Clare, by Gainsborough ; Sir Richard Lane ; Alder- 
man Noble, by Bird, R.A.; Richard Bayley (mayor 
1741), and Anne Bayley (mayoress), by Wood. 

At the top of the stairs to these rooms is a large 
statue of Edward III. 

In the Lord Mayor’s committee room there is a 
finely carved oak fireplace, with the city’s arms on 
it. The doors are extremely handsome and mas- 
sive, and there is a panelled oak dado. The parlour 
has also a carved oak fireplace, the mantel being 
supported on marble columns. The furniture is 
magnificently carved and very solid, and the room 
generally is delightfully bright, lofty, and comfortable, 
and convenient for the purposes of the city’s chief 
magistrate, whose multifarious duties are by no means 
light. Amongst the most interesting manuscripts and 
records of the Corporation is Robert Ricart’s MS. 
entitled Zhe Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar. Ricart 
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was town clerk 1479 to 1508. This book gives a 
chronicle of the chief events in the history of the 
city, and also ‘“‘the laudable costumery of this 
worshipfull Towne, and of the eleccion, charge, rule, 
and demenyng of Honourable Maire, Sherif, Bailiff, 
and other officers of the same Towne in Hexecuting 
and Guidyng of theire said officers during theire 
yeres.” The description of the mayor’s robes he 
is to wear on his election is “his habite, that is to 
seie his scarlat cloke, furred, with his blak a lyre 
hode, or tepet of blak felwet.” The illustration 
given of one picture painted by Ricart himself in 
this book, depicts the induction of the mayor in 
the Guildhall. In the upper part of the picture, 
behind a table with a green cover, on which are a 
money-bag, a parchment roll, a penner and ink-horn, 
and a black leather bookcase, stand seven figures in 
scarlet robes. The retiring mayor is handing the 
Bible to the newly elected mayor, the sheriff, and 
four aldermen. Below are the town clerk, who is 
reading the oath from a book, the sword - bearer 
with the “Kynges Swerde and his hatte,” or cap 
of maintenance, and one of the sergeants-of-mace 
holding a mace. The other seven sergeants, each 
carrying his mace, stand below the table, while on 
the other side are nine more aldermen. It will be 
noted the maces are of the old form, with flattened 
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heads. The date of this picture is emp. Edward IV. 
It is a most valuable and interesting book, and 
greatly prized by the Corporation. 

Bristol city, so charmingly situated, so rich in 
treasure, history, and loyal fame, has set a high 
example to most towns. Its civic government is 
quite excellent, its citizens are wisely progressive, and 
with enlightened ideas, maintaining at the same time 
to the full the ancient dignity of their great city. 
Its venerable buildings are well preserved and cared 
for, and its fine shops, streets, and open spaces 
show artistic taste in many respects. It is a most 
important centre, and one still growing steadily in 
importance as a maritime port. All this is un- 
doubtedly due to that stern old spirit of energy 
which is so conspicuously the trait of its citizens, 


and which has happily been inherited by succeeding 
generations of Bristolians from the rugged tenth 
century onwards, through all sorts of vicissitudes, 
down to this socialistically tending twentieth century. - 
It is indeed a city full of throbbing life and enterprise, 
and yet withal still teeming with delightful links with 
the past, which jage has in no way obliterated, 


rather only— 


“Time’s gradual touch 


Has nioulded into beauty many a tower 
Which, when it frowned with all its battlements, 


Was only terrible.” 


For the details of the Corporation plate, insignia, 
and seals I am indebted to Messrs. Jewitt & Hope’s 
publication, Corporation Plate and Insignia. 


PART OF SILVER DESSERT SERVICE 


(SEE PAGE 161 ) 
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Tue Bristot Corporation PLate 


No. 1.—Silver-gilt rose-water Dish, bequeathed by Alderman Robert Kitchen, 1573. It is 19} in, in diameter, and is engraved with 
Arabesque work, scallop shells and flowers. In the centre is a raised shield of arms. Hall-mark, London, 1595-6. Maker's mark \. B. in a@ 


shield, with a rose tn base. 


During the riots in Bristol in 183% this dish was stolen by James Ives, who cut tt up into 167 pieces. He tried to sell some of the pieces 
to a Bristol silversmith, as being part of some old faniily plate. The story sounding suspicious, Tues was requested to call again next day, and 
bring with him the remaining pieces. This he did, when he was immediately arrested, and served a sentence of fourteen years. Mr. Williams, 
the silversmith, succeeded after great trouble in fitting the pieces together, rivetting them on to a silver plate, which now forms the back, and 
bears an inscription recording the history of the recovery of the dish. On Ives being released from prison at the end of fourteen years, he coolly 


called and asked to be allowed to see the piece of ‘plate as restored, and which had caused him so much inconvenience. 


No. 2.—Silver-gilt Ewer, bequeathed by Robert Kitchen, 1573. It has a plain curved handle, the body being covered with A vrabesque work. 
In front is a cherus’s head in high relief. The height is 12 in. Hall-marks, London, 1595-6. 
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No. 4.—Silver Tankard, 8 in. high. It 
has engraved on it the city arnis, and in- 
scribed, ‘‘ The Guift of Mrs. Mary Boucher.” 


Under the foot ts inscribed, “* Exchanged 


in ye year 1709.” 


Weight, 52 03. 10 dwt. 


No, 
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No. 3. — Monteith 
Punch-Bowl of silver, 
12 in. in diameter, and 
including rim 11 tn, 
high. 


It is quite’ plain, 
with a moulded foot, 
and a moveable rim, 


On the bowl are 
engraved the city arms, 
and round the rim: 
“The Guift of Mr. 
George Smyther.” 


Under the foot ts 
engraved, ‘‘ Exchanged 
in ye year 1709.” 


It weighs 105 02. 
7 dwt. Hall-marks, 
London, 1708-9. 
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No. .7 


No. 7.—Zwo pairs of silver Candlesticks, 10 in. high, with octagonal bases. They bear the city arms and the inscription, ‘The Guift 
of Mrs. Kath. Searchfield.” 


Under the base is, “ Exchanged in ye year 1709.” 


No. 8.—A pair of silver Snuffers and Stand belonging to the above candlesticks. The salver is a plain disc, 12 in. in diameter, mounted 
on a short foot. It is inscribed, ‘‘ The Guift of Mrs. Elizabeth James. 


Under the foot, “ Exchanged in ye year 1709.” 


Hall-marks of all above, 1708-9. 
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No. 11.—Silver Salver, 15 im. 
in diameter, presented by John Mills 


Kempster in 187%. 


a3 
rpriise ee 


No. 12.— Szlver Monteith, 
measuring 164 in, tn diameter, 
and weighing 13 lbs. 1 02. 
It its ornamented with 
JSestoons and masks. 
Given by Mr. Wathen to 
the Corporation, 


London hall-mark, 1885-6. 
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No. 13 


No. 14 


Nos. 13 and 14.—Silver Dessert Service presented in 185% to Sir John Haberfield on the completion of the sixth year of his mayoralty. 


On his death his widow presented the service to the Corporation. 


Tt consists of nine pieces: a centre ornament; two high fruit stands ; two fruit baskets ; and four corner dishes. 
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More than a “‘certain amount” of mystery 
surrounds the beginnings of the manufacture of 
porcelain at Bristol, but it is certain that several 
attempts had been made prior to that of Richard 
Champion, who has left fewer details of his work 
than might have been expected from a man of his 
Hugh Owen gives what may 
be looked upon as a good reason for this reticence. 
He says, “Had Champion become rich by the 
exercise of his industry, his perseverance, and his 
talents, there is no circumstance in the history of 
his manufacture, however trifling, that would have 
escaped chronicle. One of the most brilliant scientific 
the 
Bristol porce- 


position and learning. 


successes, 


lain manu- 
factory was, 
Cc ommercially, 
a failure, and 
those most 
affected by it 
had more in- 
terest in en- 
deavouring to 
forget the loss 
than they had 
in perpetuat- 
ing the details 
of what was, at 
least,a mortify- 
ing defeat.” 
It was 
thought at 
one time that 
the Bristol 
china factory 


No. I,—BRISTOL TEAPOT DECORATED IN 
MARK, B IN BLUE 


FROM THE FRY COLLECTION 
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The Fry Collection of Bristol 
Porcelain 
By Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson 


owed its origin to the removal of the Plymouth works 
to that city in 1770, but this has been disproved. 
1765 a company was established in Bristol, which 
made porcelain from Cornish materials. It was, how- 
ever, found impossible to produce a glaze free from 
spots, and after fruitless trials the venture was discon- 
tinued. There is certain proof that in 1768 Richard 
Champion was making china in Bristol, and in 1771 
William Cookworthy, of Plymouth, had a factory on 
Castle Green, which was taken over by Champion, and 
carried on by him from 1773 to 1781. 

The account of how “china earth,” found ‘on 
the back of Virginia,” was sent over in a box from 
Charlestown, 
South Caro- 
lina, by Caleb 
Lloyd to his 
brother-in- 
law, Richard 
Champion, 
and to Richard 
Holdship at 
Worcester, 
reads like a 
combination 
of fairy-tale 
and Christy 
Minstrel bal- 
lad, and is an 
indication of 
the wide- 
spread inter- 
est which the 
industry ex- 
cited. Caleb 
Lloyd stated 


In 
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in a letter accompanying 
the box that it came 
“from the internal parts 
of the Cherokee Nations, 
400 miles from hence, 
on mountains scarcely 
accessible.” © Champion 
could do nothing with 
the earth, which he 
praised for its purity, but 
which, he pointed out, 
required “stone to try 
with it.” Holdship, 
though he never acknow- 
ledged receipt of the box 
or sent any report of its 
use to the giver, must 
have found it valuable, 
for we are told that he 
arranged to have a 
quantity collected and 
sent over to him. 

It was during this time, 
when our most famous 
potters were using every 
endeavour to discover the 
secret of Chinese porce- 
lain, that the inscrutable 
Celestial, laughing in his sleeve, remarked: “ They 
are wonderful people, these English ; they try to make 
a body stand up without bones.” 

The Fry family was connected with the manufacture 
of porcelain in Bristol from its earliest days. Mr. 
Joseph Fry, who was born in 1728, appears to have 
been an original investor of £1,500 in the concern. 
He is spoken of as “a friend and partner of 
Richard Champion,” though it does not appear that 
he took any active part in its management. A 
member of the medical 
profession, he had, by 
his high principles and 
personal charm, be- 
come a popular practi- 
tioner amongst the 
better classes of his 
fellow-citizens. It 
would seem that, 
being a man deeply 
interested in scientific 
discovery and inven- 
tion, he sought rather 
the advance of these 
than any pecuniary 


advantage. He was STAND 


No. IJ.—QuUART JUG IN BRISTOL PORCELAIN 
MADE FOR MR. JOSEPH FRY 


No. II].—tw0-HANDLED CHOCOLATE CUP, COVER AND 
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also a partner in several 
other undertakings, for 
the perfection of which he 
used his chemical know- 
ledge with untiring zeal. 
He died at the early age of 
59. To Mr. Frances Fry, 
grandson of Joseph Fry, 
we are indebted for much 
information concerning 
the porcelain works of 
Plymouthand Bristol. He 
made exhaustive search 
in rate-books and other 
old documents, and was 
enabled thereby to locate 
the vicinity of the china 
factoriesand particularsas 
to the workers employed. 
Added to this, he brought 
together in the magnifi- 
cent collection of porce- 
lain which he amassed, a 
document “writ large” by 
the old-world potter with 
his struggles, successes, 
and failures. 

There is, I think, too 
much stress laid upon one particular style of decora- 
tion as being characteristic of Bristol porcelain, 
namely, that of the laurel green looped festoons and 
wreaths. This decoration was frequently applied to 
Bristol china; but it must not be looked upon as 
proof that a piece so ornamented owed its origin to 
Bristol. There is in the Fry collection part of a 
tea-service of Chelsea-Derby porcelain bearing the 
Chelsea-Derby mark, which is so decorated, and which, 
if judged by this alone, would certainly be put down as 
Bristol. Wearealsoapt 
to lay too much stress 
on the rings or spiral 
ridges found on both 
Plymouth and Bristol 
porcelain. These 
generally occur particu- 
larly upon the com- 


MARK, + IN PALE BLUE 


moner ware, and are 
more or less visible to 
the eye; but in the 
finest specimens, such 
as form this collec- 
tion, it is sometimes 
necessary to make a 


FROM THE FRY COLLECTION minute examination to 
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discover them. There is no doubt that at the time 
the Plymouth manufactory was absorbed into the 
Bristol works, it had attained a very high standard 
of excellence, and towards the close of its short 
existence the Bristol factory was turning out porce- 
lain of the highest quality, beautifully painted by 
some of the best artists of the day. The fine 
vases and services of the Fry collection are noted 
for the exquisite painting of landscapes, birds and 
flowers, the richness of the enamels, colours, and 
the solidity of the gold, which is frequently un- 
burnished, and when used in bands as decoration 


In illustration No. i. we have an indication of the 
very general use of a style of decoration which has 
come to be known as “ Lowestoft,” and which was 
at one time supposed to belong exclusively to that 
factory. Here the flowers are somewhat larger than 
those usually met with, but the colours used and the 
treatment is the same—two roses, one of pink, the 
other purple and red, tied together with a red ribbon 
and a border round the neck and cover of red lines 
and dots. (The mark on this teapot is “Bin Dine. 
It is quite possible that this style of decoration had 
its beginning at Bristol, and found its way from there 


No. IV.—BRISTOL CHINA CUP AND CREAM JUG DECORATED IN BLUE BY WILLIAM STEPHENS. 
FROM THE FRY COLLECTION 


is generally ornamented with finely chased and 
pencilled designs. On a piece of Bristol porcelain 
may frequently be found all the colours of the 
rainbow in flower, foliage, and ribbon, but so artistically 
are these arranged, and so rich yet subdued are the 
colours, that they blend harmoniously, and never 
offend the eye. Again, the designs used as decoration 
are very varied, being frequently the same as those 
found on Bow, Chelsea, and Worcester porcelain. 
This is explained by the fact that the same artists 
and potters worked for a time at each of these 
places. The potting industry was at that time in 
sO precarious a condition that it seemed a foregone 
conclusion that each and every venture should end 
in failure, and workers and artists were engaged in 
an increasing round of general post, carrying with 
them their patterns and designs. 
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to Newhall, where, we now know, it was very generally 
used, and to which factory we have of late years 
consigned so much of the porcelain at one time 
attributed to Lowestoft. 

It is interesting to note that the large quart jug 
(No. 11.) belonged to Mr. Joseph Fry, and is orna- 
mented with his monogram and the date 1777. The 
edge of the jug has a band of rich solid gold applied 
in scollops, and known as the Dresden border. This 
is frequently met with on fine specimens of Bristol 
porcelain. A ring of gold encircles the neck, from 
which depend looped wreaths of flowers and foliage 
in green, pink, blue, red, yellow, and purple. On 
the neck and below the festoons are sprays and 
sprigs, and round the base is a line of gold. ‘he 
whole is beautifully painted, and the mark is a cross 
in pale blue. 


oe 
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In the chocolate 
covered cup and 
stand we have a 
specimen of Bristol 
porcelain decorated 
with medallion por- 
traits in sepia ona 
deep chocolate ground, 
which reminds one of 


at their best. Here, 
again, we have the 
Dresden edge, and 
the saucer, cup and 
cayversbave deep 
bands of rich gold 
beautifully chased with 
running patterns, and 
from which hang fes- 
toons of laurel leaves 
in green. Round the 
medallion on the 
saucer, and round the base of the cup, is a border of 
leaves and berries in gold. The cover is surmounted 
by a delicately modelled rose and foliage, the petals 
of the rose being edged with gold. 

In the little cup and jug of our illustration (No. iv.) 
we have two almost unique specimens of Bristol porce- 
lain. They are remarkable for the style of decoration 
and for their unusual mark. They have the Dresden 
edge in rich gold, 
and are decorated 
with bouquets and 
sprays of flowers 
and foliage entire- 
ly carried out in 
pale grey - blue. 
The flowers are 
beautifully pen- 
cilled, and exhibit 
the wonderful skill 
of the artist—for 
it can have been 
no easy task to 
get so much feel- 
ing and effect with 
Bo delicate a 
colour upon acold 
porcelain back- 
ground. The han- 
dles of both are 
heavily gilt and the 
mark isa grey-blue 
cross over glaze, 
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No. V.—BRISTOL SUCRIER AND STAND 
TEA SERVICE IN THE FRY COLLECTION 
MARK, + IN BLUE 


No. VI.—TEAPOT, DECORATED IN JAPANESE STYLE 


FROM THE FRY COLLECTION 
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and the numeral 2 in 
gold. This was the 
mark of William 
Stephens, Champion’s 
second apprentice, 
Bone, the famous 
enameller and _ artist, 
being the first. These 
two men were in the 
habit of marking the 
pieces which they 
decorated with these 


numbers. ‘They were 
Champion’s best ar- 
tists, and specimens 


bearing their numbers 
are now rarely met 
with. No.v. illustrates 
the sucrier, cover and 
stand belonging to a 
very fine tea-service, 
which gives avery good 
impression of Champion’s general style. The service 
is of fine porcelain, well modelled. Each piece is 
fluted, and both tea and coffee cups have handles. 
The flowers are brilliant in colour and beautifully 
painted. The gilded edges, though unburnished, are 
bright, and have a particularly rich and solid effect. 
Mark: a cross and the numeral 5. 

In the teapot (No. vi.) we have a specimen marked 
with the sign for tin 
in red, but which 
is possibly one of 
those pieces made 
after Champion 
took over the Ply- 
mouth works. The 
style of decoration 
is one that was used 
at Bow, at Chelsea 
in its earliest days, 
at Plymouth, 
at Bristol, and at 
‘The 
pattern had, no 


PART OF A 


Worcester. 


doubt, originally 
been copied from 
a Japanese model 
in the Kakiyemon 
style, and had 
been carried to the 
different factories 
by some wander- 
ing artist. 


The colours employed upon this teapot are wonder- 
fully clear and brilliant. The flowers are a vivid red, 
with tender yellow centres, and there is one blue 
branch on either side, after the manner of the blue 
rock of the Oriental, and finely painted insects in red 
and green, From a colour point of view this is a 
singularly pleasing specimen. 

Vases were a speciality of the Bristol factory, and 
those belonging to the Fry collection have the added 
interest that at the close of the Bristol works they 
passed direct into the possession of Mr. Joseph 
Fry. The one illustrated is a magnificent specimen 
standing some 16 inches high, including cover, which 
is surmounted by a cone of berries enclosed in leaves 
in high relief. In each panel of the cover is a 
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flying bird, and the edge of this and the neck of 
the vase are ornamented with a design in gold. Down 
each panel and round the base of the vase is a 
running foliage border in gold. Two of the panels 
are painted with trees and foliage and with exotic 
birds, whilst the other four have exquisitely painted 
landscapes alternately in crimson lake and a beautiful 
shade of clear pale blue. On either side the vase is 
encrusted with ‘flowers and foliage in high relief. 
The original intention may have been that these 
should form the bases of handles; but if so, they 
were never added. Marks are rarely met with on 
Bristol vases, and no doubt Champion knew that 
his were too fine and distinctive to need any mark 
for their identification. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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The Years of Walnut 
By Haldane Macfall 


We now come to the Later Queen Anne, 
by some authorities dated from the middle of her 
reign to the end—z708-1714—but which I think is 
better dated from 1710 to 1715 (the first year of 
George the First). The most marked feature of this 
Late the disappearance -of the 
stretchers from the legs of the chairs, which fashion 
came in, it is true, in the more elaborate and princely 


Queen Anne is 


pieces about 1708, though even here it is unusual, 
but which was almost universal in 1710. 

This, indeed, was the chief difference, and we find 
the type of handsome chair that 
was the fashion in Queen Anne’s 
mid-reign (under the vague 
name of the ** Hogarth”) being 
made in all essential particulars 
the same during the last years 
of the end of her reign, except 
that the stretchers are removed. 
‘Lhe splat also, during these last 
few years, loses the simplicity 
of its edges, and becomes more 
and more elaborated in its 
outlines. 

I give here a very early ex- 
ample of a country-made chair 
85; 


as 


without stretchers to the le 
inter 
the belated 
whilst taking 
up new fashions, held on to old 
forms—for the 
Williarn-and Mary beading to 
fetes 
and the early, very early, form 


which is very esting 


showing how 


country makers, 


here we have 


the lower edge of at-rail, 


of Queen Anne cabriole-leg, 


combined with the later seat 


and an almost Transition back ; 


I.—LATE QUEEN 


but the stretchers between the CHAIR, 


Part V. Queen Anne Walnut (1702-1714) 


legs are gone. . Had this been a town-made chair it 
might have belonged to the year 1710; 


have 


but it may 
been made at any time during the end of Queen 
Anne’s reign, from 1710 to 1714. 

On the stretchers being removed, the top of the 
cabriole leg 


eg, where it joins the seat, was first made 
wide its 
now no longer assisted by the departed stretchers ; 


and it will be 


very heavily and to increase strength, 


noticed that the back legs also be- 


come club-footed, the squared ends to receive the 


stretchers being no longer a necessity. 


The front club-feet, the 


by 
way (though this is rare), some- 


times have what looks like a 


little shoe over the foot in the 
more ornate chairs where mar- 


quetry reserves are employed, 


as though to give a touch of 


fancy tothe whole. Nor should 
it be forgotten that many of the 


chairs of Queen Anne’s days 
were lacquered. 
There also came in a fashion 


in the cabriole leg, about 1710, 
cs r, as it is 


‘ 


of placing a “ring,” o 


sometimes called, a “ garter,” 
round the middle of the leg, as 
though to represent the top of 


a sock. It did not have a wide 
vogue; nevertheless it is not 
exactly rare. 

Not only did the ordinary 
late Queen Anne splat-backed 
chair, whether smooth or or- 


nate, rid itself of the stretchers, 
but the upholstered chair, and 
the double-seat (or love-seat), 


also shed the stretchers of the 


ANNE WALNUT 


WITHOUT STRETCHERS, 
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1710 earlier part of the reign. These 
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JI.—MAHOGANY UPHOLSTERED LATE QUEEN 
ANNE CHAIR, 1710-1715 FROM HAM HOUSE 


chairs with upholstered backs and cabriole legs came 
into very wide fashion about this time. 

I show here such an upholstered chair, a double- 
chair (or love-seat), and a settee of late Queen Anne 
days, from the famous Cabal Room set at Ham 
House. These happen to be of mahogany, of which 
Mahogany began 
to be used to make furniture, though it is very, very 


I shall have more to say later on. 


rare, from 41710 to 1715, having been employed 
before this time only for inlays and similar decorative 
purposes. 
smooth and pure in form, with club feet, and the 


The cabriole legs are very simple and 


covering of the upholstery is a figured English 
velvet—a cream-coloured ground with the design in 
greenish browns and reds. 

Another beautiful example is Earl Brownlow’s 
chair, with its very fine upholstered design of a vase 
and flowers, which, with its fringe, gives it a very 
Stuart appearance. 

The walnut upholstered chair belonging to the fine 
collection of the Honourable Charlotte Maria Lady 
North and Mr. Eden Dickson shows the shell on the 
otherwise smooth cabriole leg, and its upholstered 
covering is of the famous Mortlake tapestry, so finely 
woven that it looks like needlework. 
set thus covered. 


It 1s part of a 
Opposite to it is a handsome sofa 
from the same suite—a typical example of late Queen 
Anne design. This long seat or settee approaches the 
sofa form, though it is not as near a true sofa as the 


Ham House piece. The word sofa had been employed 
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Ill. —MAHOGANY UPHOLSTERED LOVE-SEAT, LATE QUEEN 
ANNE, 1710-1715 


FROM HAM HOUSE 


in France (taken from the East) in Orange-Stuart 
days, but only came into England in Queen Anne’s 
time. We employ it to describe a long, low couch 
with upholstered seat, back, and arms, a form of 
furniture that grew out of the combination of the day- 
bed and the double-seat or settee. This piece is rather 
a long seat than a sofa; but, as we saw in the Ham 
House piece, the true sofa was coming in with the end 
of Queen Anne’s reign ; and we shall find that it rapidly 
ousted the day-bed and became a very important 
part of the furnishment of the approaching mahogany 
The sofa, then, came into England with the 
stretcherless cabriole-legged Queen Anne chairs. 

One of the earliest true sofas to be made in England 
is the famous one in the Houghton suite, in walnut, 
decorated with gold, and upholstered in emerald green 
velvet, belonging to the rich and handsome set of 


years. 


This handsome 
Houghton upholstered chair in walnut and gold, 


which I now show one of the chairs. 


with emerald green velvet covering, trimmed with 
silver or gold galon (braid), was made for Walpole— 
he had not yet built his great house at Houghton— 
and is a princely piece belonging to a very famous 
suite. Mr. Macquoid gives the date of this suite 
as 1709, and, I presume, upon solid pedigree ; but 
whether made then or in any of the years from 1710 
to 1715, it is of so rare a form and so rich a fashion 
that it could not greatly affect the ordinary forms of 
chairs of the well-to-do. But the form and great rich- 
ness of its general effect, whether in chair, stool, or 
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IV.—MAHOGANY UPHOLSTERED LATE QUEEN ANNE SETTEE, 


sofa, are so telling that they might, with great advan- 
tage, be employed to modern uses. It is sometimes 
known as the “Cholmondeley Queen Anne.” The 
collection of the Marquess being a famous and superb 
one, however, contains many other “ Cholmondeley 
pieces,” with which it should not be confused. 

Of a similar type, from the world-famous collection 
belonging to the Honourable Charlotte Maria Lady 
North and Mr. Eden Dickson, is the Glemham 
walnut gilt chair, though the piece I give has been 
covered with a rose-coloured silk damask of a later 
date. The carving and decoration are, however, far 
more elaborate, and the walnut is entirely hidden 
under the gilding. On the knees of the legs will 
be noticed the carved oval ornament known as a 
“cabochon.” The suite of chairs, sofas, and stools 
was made for Lord North’s London house, but owing 
to the smoke of some neighbouring works, was re- 
moved to his country seat of Glemham, showing that 
even the grandees of the day held such princely pieces 
in high esteem. The braid trimming of its upholstery 
was, like that of the Houghton chair, of silver galon. 

The “grandfather chair,” rare until Queen Anne’s 
later years, now came into wider vogue with its 
stretcherless short cabriole legs and upholstered back, 
arms, and seat, and with its “wings” to the back, 
and covered with needlework, generally of bold 
design, in both fine and coarse stitch. The dates 
to which they belong may be judged by the style 
and details of the legs, which follow the designs of 
the chairs and sofas of the period in which they 
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1712-1715 FROM HAM HOUSE 


were made, as does the form of the arms. But, as 
I have said before, the original needlework is not 
often to be found on the upholstered work of the 
period ; and it was largely covered with needlework, 
which continued in wide vogue after Dutch William’s 
day, when his queen, Mary, brought it into such 
prominent fashion, on through Queen Anne’s years, 
and well into the reign of George I. Indeed, 
even needlework carpets were also largely made by 
great ladies, among whom were Queen Anne and the 
Duchess of Marlborough. These needlework carpets 
were generally of wool-work of fine stitch, 


I now come to the claw-and-ball foot that was 
used to end the later Queen Anne cabriole leg from 
about 1710, being employed upon the more ornate 
“ splat-back Queen Anne chair without stretchers ” 
during the last years of her reign alongside of the 
club-foot. This claw-and-ball foot had, like all later 
Queen Anne design, a vast influence upon the 
early mahogany craftsmen, and is therefore a most 
important detail of the later walnut years. 

The claw-and-ball foot was adapted from the well- 
known and often-employed Eastern design of a dragon’s 
claw holding a pearl. The significance of this Eastern 
emblem meant nothing to the English craftsmen, 
who saw in it but an eagle’s talons gripping a ball, 
and promptly used so effective a finish to the 
cabriole leg. It was occasionally used upon the later 
stretchered cabriole leg—as may be seen upon the 
late example of one of which I made a sketch in 
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V.—THE BROWNLOW LATE QUEEN ANNE CHAIR, 1710 


We shall 
now see it come rapidly into the vogue upon the more 


the last article ; but it was somewhat rare. 


elaborate stretcherless cabriole leg ; and in the earlier 
mahogany years, together with a later development 
into a lion’s paw-and-ball, we shall find that it 
becomes almost universal for a while, to give way 
again later to the club-foot that had gone before it, 
and which ran alongside of it during the whole 
period of its popularity. 

With the claw-and-ball foot, the knee of the cabriole 
is carved with the shell which also had so universal a 
vogue ; and the top of the splat is generally also so 
decorated. It will again be noticed that the outer 
uprights of these chairs were nearly always “ broken” 
in an angle a little above the seat, instead of sweeping 
upwards straight from the seat. The top of their 
cabriole legs are, as usual in the late Queen Anne 
pieces, wide and strong where they join the seat, for 
added strength owing to the absence of the stretchers, 
and the result is a solid, massive appearance in the 
chair which is carried throughout it, and increased 
in effect by the carving of the shell and such-like, 
and the rounded “ hooped” effect of the top of the 
chair-back. The walnut is veneered, except the legs, 
which are made solid. 


A point to be kept in mind always as regards the 


VI.—WALNUT UPHOLSTERED LATE QUEEN ANNE CHAIR, 1710 


claw-and-ball foot is that in the early chairs the 
carvers wrought the grip of the dragon’s claw upon 
the ball with great force and artistry of craftsman- 
ship; but, as the vogue increased, and the demand 
became more incessant, they gradually lost this care 
and address, and the grip of the claw upon the ball 
became weaker, and its carving feebler and more 
slovenly as regards realism and action. 

During the whole of the later years of Queen 
Anne, the shell was the favourite decoration and 
ornament upon the furniture—and occasionally the 
eagle’s head. 

About 1710 the splat became very broad, and from 
thence, as we haye seen, proceeded rapidly to lose 
its simplicity of outline and to be cut in ever- 
increasing curves and curls. Towards the very last 
year or so of her reign, the splat became so ornate at 
its edges that it was sometimes even joined to the 
outer uprights half way up the back. The top of the 
splat also had a tendency to be curled over backwards. 

The splatted walnut settee or double-seat, of which 
I give a very fine example as an illustration, is a 
double of the type of this typical later Queen Anne 
splatted stretcherless chair with the claw-and-ball foot. 
This “ double-chair,” as it is also sometimes called, 
came in about Queen Anne’s mid-reign, at the passing 
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VII.—LATE QUEEN 
away of the stretchers to the cabriole leg, and has 
the appearance of two chairs joined together side by 
side, with their two splats complete, and makes a 
The double-seat 
at once leaped into a very wide vogue amongst the 
well-to-do, and the craftsmen spent their supreme skill 
It remained 


very handsome piece of furniture. 


upon its design and its enhancement. 
in universal fashion throughout the whole of the 
mahogany years of the seventeen - hundreds that 
followed, and it is a thousand pities that it ever went 
out of fashion, for it is a most decorative as well 
as a most useful furnishment toa room. The arms 
of these late Queen Anne double-seats, simply curved 
and most graceful in form, are very typical of the 
period—the roll-over where upright and arm meet 
being particularly pleasing to the eye. The claw-and- 
ball feet, the shell ornamentation, and the decorative 
effect of the backs, are all delightful. The cushioned 
seat was set into a rebate moulding, and was generally 
covered with needlework. Towards the last year of 
Queen Anne’s reign the splats of these double-seats 
and chairs, besides being more elaborate in form, 
had beautiful carving on the edges. 

In this typical claw-and-ball-footed chair and 
double-chair of Late Queen Anne times there is an 
astounding amount of variety as to details, consider- 
ing the closeness of them all to a certain general 
form of build. They are solid and roomy affairs, 
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made to hold the new fashions in dress of Queen 
Anne’s last years—for the great hooped skirts of the 
women folk, with their frills and furbelows, and the 
full-skirted coats of the dandies, needed all the room 
that could be given to them. 

There was, besides these handsome claw-and-ball 
chairs and the smoother, graceful stretcherless club- 
footed cabriole furniture of the Later Queen Anne 
years, a form of leg introduced to chairs and tables 
which should not be overlooked, though it did not 
catch the public fancy and came to no wide vogue. 
It came in with the passing away of the stretcher and 
lasted until the end of the Queen’s reign—r1710 to 
1715. 
appearance, almost Orange-Stuart in effect, which has 
Ii 
breaks away from the seat-rail in a curve, then drops 
straight towards the feet in a four-sided shape which 


I give a caned chair of very early Queen Anne 


these curious and far from shapely legs upon it. 


narrows as it runs to the “ankle,” where it becomes a 
sort of “Spanish foot.” The whole result is fantastic, 
and this fantastic form called for some balancing 
effect upon the back legs, which also had a “ Spanish 
foot” for end. What produced this alien-looking 
thing I have never been able to discover, unless it 
were the dogged reluctance of the country makers to 
rid themselves of Orange-Stuart forms whilst yielding 
to Queen Anne demands. 

A broad splat, with slender arms, to a chair, 


known as a “writing 
chair,” Came in with 
Queen Anne, and may be 
found with stretchers and 
without stretchers, the 
splat being sometimes re- 
placed bya padded leather 
back of splat-like form. 
As the last illustration 
to this article I give a 
remarkable chair belong- 
ing to Mr. Julian Lousada, 
which to be 
another countrymaker’s 
effort to keep pace with 
the rapidly developing 
forms of the Later Queen 
Anne styles. Here we 
have the splat and hooped 
back set upon back legs 
strongly suggestive of the 
back legs to the crooked 
cabriole of 1710-1715 of 
which I have just spoken, 
but with early Queen Anne 
smooth cabriole front legs 
ending in the somewhat 
rare webbed foot, which 
never seems to have 
caught the general taste. 
This is a most unusual 
form, and is interesting as 


seems 


showing the combination 
of three different styles 
in one, resulting in a 
fantastic effect that is 
very quaint. 

To go back to the 
typical claw-and-ball 
splatted 
stretcherless club- footed 


chair, and the 


cabriole chair, which are 
the essential Late Queen 
Anne pieces of furniture 
for seats, it is absolutely 
necessary to get the forms 
and details of these fixed 
in the memory if we 
are to understand the 
mahogany furniture of the 
Georges. To the clearing 
up of this period, until 
recently a very chaos of 
guessing, Mr. Macquoid 
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WALNUT CHAIR, 


AT HOUGHTON, 1709, WITH GILT 


1710 


and one or two American 
writers have done yeo- 
man service; but the 
chief honours belong to 
Mr. Mlacquoid, whose 
researches I find rarely 
conflicting with mine, and 
that only as a rule due 
to’a tendency on his part 
to rate general fashion as 
early as the coming of 
princely pieces into great 
houses, which would often 
be from two to five years 
before their time. 

A word or two, before 
we leave the walnut years 
of Queen Anne, concern- 
ing mahogany — remem- 
bering always that walnut 
was to run side by side 
with mahogany in the 
favour of the public for 
quite twenty years after 
Queen Anne’s death. 

Mahogany began to be 
used between 1710 and 
1715, though sparingly, 
for there was a heavy duty 
upon it; and when used 
it will be found to be 
veneered wherever walnut 
would have been veneered 
if used instead of it. But 
the mahogany pieces be- 
fore 1715 are exceedingly 
rare, and confined to such 
lordly mansions as that of 
Lord North, or of Wal- 
pole, or Lord Dysart— 
men of great wealth, great 
position, and wide culture. 

It is necessary, then, 
to clear the mind of the 
vague idea that walnut 
ends with Queen Anne. 
It practically remains 
dominant well into George 
the First’s reign; and is 
dominant almost to his 
last days (1727) over 
the mahogany. Walnut 
came in with Charles the 
Second in 1660; and its 
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supremacy ended about 1725, or with the death of 
George the First (1727). The gilt furniture of the 
Queen Anne years was essentially princely furniture 
made for the gay and handsome background of the 
palatial houses, very different from the high panelled 
wainscot with the new wall-papers above it, that made 
the surroundings of the ordinarily well-to-do and the 
gentlefolk. But in the houses of the great nobility 
the handsome fashions of the Court were not only 
vied with, but surpassed ; and gilt furniture was made 
for such houses in larger and larger quantities as 
Queen Anne’s years rolled on. The style and 
fashion advanced rapidly from William and Mary’s 
days largely owing to the wars with France ; for the 
victorious English bought, and otherwise acquired, 
much French furniture, many pictures and mirrors, 
and such-like things, and sent them home. Marl- 
borough in particular did so, as we know from his 
letters. Blenheim Palace, presented to him by a 
grateful nation, was being built for him by Sir John 
Vanburgh from 1705 until 1720, and richly furnished 
by his Duchess. It was the talk of England. By 
the end of Queen Anne’s reign a beautiful classical 
form and simplicity had come over the furniture of 
all the well-to-do classes. 

Now the walnut tree, planted in this country at 
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the end of Elizabeth’s rule over us, had to be some 
fifty years old before its wood was large enough to 
yield the dark central part of sufficient size to work 
from—the outer part near the bark being light in 
colour, and useless. And though the walnut was 
only used as a veneer on the solid oak or deal of 
the carcase, except for the legs of tables and chairs, 
the demand for it was very great from 1660 to 1720. 
The new mahogany wood came to add its superb 
colour and surface to the supply; but, being heavily 
taxed, made at first but slow way. When it came, 
as we have seen, it was employed like walnut, being 
veneered on to the carcases of oak or deal, except 
upon the legs, or where carving was done, which, 
of course, required the solid wood—the solid wood 
in return determining the parts that were to be 
carved. 

I ought to add that as regards the veneered parts 
of the walnut furniture, its elaborate decoration had 
to be effected by means of marquetry — which 
marquetry had a wide vogue amongst the rich from 
1675 until 1700, when it fell into decline. But all 
through Queen Anne’s years we find occasional 
chairs and seats employing a decadent form of the 
Orange-Stuart sea-weed marquetry, though when used 
it is generally in very small “ reserves ” that are 
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X1.—THE CROOKED CABRIOLE LEG OF 
LATE QUEEN ANNE WALNUT, 1710-1715 


very different from the elaborate Orange-Stuart style. 
Even this decadent form of marquetry was practically 
at an end with Queen Anne’s death. Strange to say, 
it showed a marked sign of revival about 1710, and 
was applied with very beautiful effect to the classical 
writing-cabinets and such like that owe their great 
simplicity and beauty of form to the genius of 
Sir Christopher Wren, who dominated the taste of 
William and Mary’s and Queen Anne’s days. 

When George the First came to the English throne, 
France dominated Europe. Louis the Fourteenth 
dying in 1715, the year after Queen Anne, the 
Regent Orleans seized power and ruled the French 
from 1715 until 1723, bringing in complete changes 
in the arts and crafts of France which were about 
to affect European taste, as well as habits, morals, 
and commercial methods which were also to have 
stupendous effects throughout Europe, particularly 
upon England—for the Scotsman Law, scoundrel as 
he was, had genius that was to affect the whole of 
the civilised world. 


By the year 1720, chairs and settees were being 
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made in mahogany to more considerable extent, 
though walnut was the dominant wood ; and it is 
for this cause that all the earlier mahogany is 
simply the development of Late Queen Anne walnut 
fashions. I have for this reason, in writing of the 
evolution of the chair and the seat through the 
Stuart, Orange-Stuart, and Queen Anne walnut years, 
endeavoured to keep the mind fixed on typical pieces, 
so that the eye should get trained to recognise at 
once the date of any piece made during those times, 
and thus arrive at the beginning of the mahogany 
years clear as to what was the prevailing fashion at 
the time when Queen Anne passed away from us. 

The opening reign of the Georges saw the develop- 
ment of the Queen Anne furniture proceeding in 
walnut and in mahogany in apparently slow fashion 
for some twenty years or so; but as a matter of fact 
that development is not so blurred as it looks at first 
sight, and I hope to make it as clear, as I trust I have 
made the age: of walnut clear, by holding to typical 
pieces and showing their steady growth from stage 
to stage of fashion. 


Loan Exhibition of Old Pewter (Ecclesiastical and Domestic), 
Principally Scottish, in Provand’s Lordship, Glasgow 


AN interesting Loan Exhibition of old pewter 
was opened on January ist in Provand’s Lordship, 
Glasgow, and remains on view till March 31st. The 
building known by this name, the only pre-Reformation 


house remaining in Glasgow, was erected by Andrew 
Muirhead, Bishop of Glasgow, 1450-1473, whose 
shield can still be traced on the lowest ‘‘ corbie-step,” 
and was probably at first the house of the Preceptor 
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or Master of St. Nicholas’ Hospital, founded by him 
in 1460 for twelve indigent old men and a priest 
in charge. The revenues of this charity, now very 
small, are still administered by the magistrates and 
town council of Glasgow; the last vestiges of the 
hospital itself vanished in 1808. Some considerable 
time before the Reformation it became the “ Manse ” 
or official residence of the Prebendary of Provand, 
one of the thirty-two prebendaries of the cathedral. 


was therefore probably written within the walls of 
Provand’s Lordship. After passing through many 
vicissitudes, the building was in 1906 in danger of 
demolition, but a club was formed to lease, and if 
possible ultimately buy, this the most interesting 
piece of domestic architecture in Glasgow, and the 
exhibition has beem organised by the Provand’s 
Lordship Club with the view of promoting local 


interest in the movement. With its thick stone walls, 
*& 


Kilbirnie. Callander, 1765. Kilbirnie. 


Paten, 8 in. Paten, 9 tn. 


Old St. Paul's, Edinburgh. 


The Ilmenau Jug. 


Paten, with deep 
centre, 8 in. 


Associate 
Congregation 
at Leslie, 1762. 


Associate 
Congregation 
in East of Fife, 1743. 


Paten, 81 in. 


Yetholm Church. 


Paten, 9 in. 


Chalice and Cover, Chalice, Chalice, Cruet. Pocket Cruet. Chalice, Chalice, Communion Cup, 
Old St. Paul's, St.Laurence, St.Andrew, Compmiunion St. Andrew, St. Laurence, Second Relief Church, 
Edinburgh. Laurencekirk, Banff. set and case. Banff. Laurencekirk. Cupar, 1831. 


Basin and Ewer, 
Drumelsier, 1781. 


King James IV., who fell at Flodden, was a secular 
canon of the cathedral, and held the appointments 
of “ Prebendary of Barlanark and Lord of Provand,” 
and on his visits to Glasgow would probably take the 
Provand stall in the choir at Mass, and occupy this 
his official dwelling. 

There are strong grounds for the belief that Mary 
Queen of Scots occupied the house in 1567 when 
she came to Glasgow to visit Darnley, who lay sick 
in his father’s Glasgow house, the site of which is 
only a few yards higher up Castle Street (so named 
from the Bishop’s Castle which stood close by). The 
most incriminating of the casket letters, if genuine, 


Communion 
Cup, XVI[th century. 


Ewer and Basin, 
Kirk of Balfron, Aug. 16, 1742. 


small windows, and rough oak ceilings, supported by 
heavy oak beams, as sound to-day as when they were 
put in, it forms an admirable environment for such 
a show. 

The exhibition contains among its seven hundred 
items much interesting pewter from private collections, 
but the most striking feature is the magnificent array 
of ecclesiastical plate lent by over thirty churches, 
from Banff and Ellon in the north to Yetholm and 
Linton in the south. Among the finest pieces from 
parish churches are the Biggar flagon of amphora 
shape and pre-Reformation date, described at length 
and figured in Mr. Ingleby Wood’s Scottish Pewter ; 


iin ete id 


Loan Exhibition of Old Pewter 


the two plates of 20 inches diameter, and three 


_ flagons, 18 inches high, lent by the Kirk Session 


of Glasgow Cathedral; the two large flagons from 
the Tron Church, Edinburgh, engraved “For the 
Use of the Holy Sacrament of our Lord’s Supper 
in the South-east Parioch of Edinburgh, Anno 1688” ; 


the flagons and plates of Paisley Abbey, engraved 
“For the Abby Church, Paisley, 1775”; and the 


especially those from Lochwinnoch and Kilbirnie, 
both with wrought-iron bracket, and the basins and 
ewers of Balfron (1742) and Drumelzier (1781) 
parishes. In several instances these vessels have 


been recently recovered by the Kirk Session after 
being in private hands and lost sight of for many 
years. ae 

From Episcopal churches there are some 


fine 


Porringer. Bleeding Bowl. Papboat. Quaich. Inkstand, Bleeding Bowl. Bleeding Bow. 
AVITth Loving XVITth Cupping Dish. XV ITth Loving XVITth 
Century Cup. Spirit Century Century Spirit Cup, Century 
Tankard. Lamp. Tankard. Tankard. Lamp. dated Tankard. 
1690. 
Tankard. Wine Guild Cup. Salt Jug, 15% tH. Salt Guild Wine Gallon 
Bewdley mark. Cup. Circa 1700. Cellar. (Scotch.) Cellar. Cup. Cup, Tankard. 
Bewdley Circa 1700. Bewdley 
mark. mark. 


flagons of Whittinghame (1724), Govan (1793), Both- 
well (1720), and Linton (1767). 

There is a fine collection of Presbyterian con- 
munion cups, among which may be specially mentioned 
four from Kilbirnie parish, and two from Callander, 
engraved “ By the Minister and Kirk Session of the 
Parish of Calander in Monteith for the use of the 
Said Parish, August 3rd, 1765”; but the finest 
example of this class is probably the seventeenth- 
century cup of short-stemmed type, 44 inches high, 
with very wide bowl and rough pellet ornamentation 
on brim and base, lent -by a private collector. 
There are also on exhibition many baptismal basins, 
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examples, such as the two very uncommon chalices 
from the church of St. Andrew, Banff, with flat 
bottoms, double handles, and scalloped edges; the 
set of sacramental vessels from the church of 
St, Laurence, Laurencekirk, the chalices being of a 
beaker or tumbler type; and the flagon, by Durand, 
dated 1683, from Old St. Paul’s, Edinburgh. 

Among the notable pieces from private collectors 
are a pocket communion set in a roughly carved 
wooden case; a baptismal jug originally belonging to 
the church at Ilmenau, near Weimar, and afterwards 
to the Biirgermeister, and used at the christenings of 
his large family, at several of which Goethe was 


German Thistle- Jug. Thimble- Tappit hen Thinble- Jug. Double German 
Tankard, shaped shaped with Cup. shaped Whisky Tankard. 
Measure. Measure. Measure. Measure. 
Set of 4 [rish Uncrested Set of3 Crested Tappit Set ofo Uncrested Tapfpit hen-shafed Measures, 


Measures. Tappit hen- 
shaped 3-gill 
Measure, 
dated 170—. 


hen-shaped Measures, 


Plate, Gadroon and mask edge. 


Coffee Pot. 


present; three German guild cups, c7ca 1700; a 
seventeenth-century spoon-mould, of which only four 
examples are known; a fine pair of large tankards 
with the Bewdley mark; several seventeenth-century 
covered tankards; a pap-boat; a loving-cup dated 
1690 ; a quaich (only two examples were known to 
Wood, both being in museums); a barber-surgeon’s 
cupping-dish; three bleeding-bowls (graduated in 
I 0z., 2 oz. and 4 Oz. spaces respectively); many 
sets of measures, including a set of nine tappit 
hen - shaped measures of different capacities, the 
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Tray, wavy edged. 


Set of 5 flat-topped Scots Measures, temp. George Ll. 


the largest holding 44 English pints. 


Plate, Gadroon and mask edge. 


Set of 6 Irish Measures. Cork mark. 


largest one, of 44 English pints, being probably 
unique ; and a collection of eighteen beggars’ 
badges. These were pewter medals given to the 
respectable poor of a parish, and worn on the 
outer garment as a sign that the bearer was a 
licensed mendicant. The wearers were known as 
“ oaberlunzie-men.” 

Many other exhibits of great interest are to be 
found in the cases, and are described in the care- 
fully prepared catalogue, but space does not permit 
‘a more detailed account. 


Some French Line Engravers: Antoine Masson 


By W. G. Menzies 


ANTOINE Masson, who with Robert Nanteuil 
and Gerard Edelinck represent all that is best in the 
history of French line engraving in the seventeenth 
century, is perhaps nearer to Nanteuil as regards excel- 


.lence of technique than the more prolific Edelinck. 


An engraver of comparatively few plates, his work is 
distinguished by a remarkable brilliance and vigour, 


| though in some of his prints there is present a stiffness 


or restraint in the execution of the detail which is 
attributable to his early training. Masson was a native 
of Louri, near Orleans, where he was born in 1636, 
some four years before ; 
Edelinck saw the light 
at Antwerp. He was 
at first apprenticed to 
an armourer, being em- 
ployed with the graver 
engraving ornaments 
on steel. At an early 
period in his career he 
came to Paris, and at 
first devoted much of 
his time to drawing and 
painting, attaining a 
considerable measure 
of success with his 
portraits. Before he 
was thirty, however, he 
began to emulate the 
work of the already 
successful engraver, 
Nanteuil, his portrait 
of Guillaume de Brisa- 
cier, the queen’s secre- 
tary, placing him in 
the front rank of the 
engravers of his time. 
This print, which is 
after the portrait by N. 
Mignard, was engraved 


LOUIS XIV., BY A. MASSON, AFTER LE BRUN 
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in the year 1664, and is known generally under the 
name of Zhe Greyheaded Man. A wonderful example 
of light and precise engraving, it is highly prized at 
the present time, and as much as £100 has been 
paid for an early impression. There are four states, 
all of which concern the lettering round the oval: the 
first has no lettering; the second bears the legend, 
“Guillaume de Brisasier, Segretaire des Commande- 
mens de la Reyne 1664”; the third has the name 
“Brisasier” spelt correctly as Brisacier ; and the fourth 
has the word “Segretaire ” corrected to “ Secretaire.” 

In @ they year 1670 
Masson became a 


member of the French 
Academy, an honour 
which he was to bear 
for over twenty years, 
his death occurring 
at the dawn of the 
eighteenth century. 
Though Zhe Grey- 
headed Manis generally 
to. be 
Masson’s most notable 


considered 


plate, many others are 
held 


estimation. 


in considerable 
The 
portrait of Oliver 
d’Ormesson, 
admirable, 


for in- 


stance, 1s 
as, too, is his portrait 
of Henri de Lorraine, 
Comte de Harcourt, 
as the Cadet 


au Perle, while of his 


known 


subject prints, that 
of Jesus Christ at the 
Supper Table with the 
Disciples at Emmaus, 
after Titian, generally 


FROM A 
PRINT IN THE POSSESSION OF MESSRS. PARSONS AND SONS 
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known as La Nafe or The Table Cloth, is regarded 
as his chief work of this character. 

His prints, though often engraved from paintings 
after eminent painters, amongst whom were P. and 
N. Mignard, Blanchet, De Seve, C. Le Brun, Cascar, 
Titian, and Rubens, were frequently from the life, 
his portraits of Louis August, Duc de Guise, and 
that of Louis XIV. with hat, being among the latter. 

Though in point of number Masson’s prints are 
few when compared with some of his contemporaries, 


which, though finely engraved, are not so successful 
as his other prints. They include two portraits of 
Louis XIV., one of the Dauphin, and others of the 
Duke of Orleans, Colbert, the Prime Minister, 
Vicomte de Turenne, and the two Presidents of 
Parliament, Nicolas Potier de Novion and Guillaume 
de Lamoignon. , 

The subject prints Massorm engraved are not 
numerous, and ‘are almost all of a religious character. 
The printsof Christ at Emmaus is undoubtedly the 


PIERRE DUPUIS 
FROM A PRINT IN THE POSSESSION OF JOHN MALLETT, ESQ. 


many of the most eminent personages of the court of 
Louis XIV., including the king himself, are to be 
found in the list. 

Amongst the portraits of women are those of Anne 
and Maria Theresa of Austria, the first after P. Mig- 
nard, and the other after his brother, Nicolas; 
Maria Anne of Bavaria, and Maria de Lorraine, 
Duchesse de Guise. His male portraits are of greater 
importance, there being amongst them portraits of 
the Duc du Maine, Comte d’Avaux (1683), Duc de 
St. Aignan, Comte de Courson (1676), Jerome Bignon, 
the librarian to the king (1686), Denis Marin, secretary 
to the king (1672), Frederick William, Elector of 
Brandenburg (a very scare print), Guido Patin and 
his son Charles, and Pierre Dupuis, king’s painter. 

Masson also engraved a number of life-size heads, 


BY A. MASSON, 


AFTER MIGNARD 


best, but others that are possessed of much excel- 
lence are S¢. Jerome in Meditation, The Holy Family, 
after N. Mignard, Zhe Assumption of the Virgin, after 
Rubens, and Zhe Brazen Serpent, a large print 
engraved on two sheets. 

Many of Masson’s prints can still be obtained for 
quite moderate sums, and few have as yet attained 
the same high level as those of Nanteuil, though 
there is little doubt that they will soon follow suit. 
It is a curious fact that French line engravings of the 
seventeenth century as a whole, and not Masson’s in 
particular, aré far less highly valued in the country of 
their origin than in England, and can be obtained 
from printsellers in Paris at thirty or forty per cent. 
less than is asked by printsellers of the Metropolis. 
The Lawson sale had much to do with the inflation 
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of prices in London, but it would have been only 
natural if the French dealers, a number of whom 
were present at that noted sale, had also raised their 
prices. 

In a recently issued catalogue from Paris, for 
instance, a large number of Nanteuil’s prints are 
offered at sums ranging from twenty to forty francs, 
while quite as many by Edelinck are offered for as 
little as from eight to fifteen francs, and even prints 
of the first class are to be found catalogued at sums 
a little more than half those asked in London. 

Prints by Masson are by no means common in the 
sale-room, though fine first impressions of his Cadet 
au Perle have recently changed hands for 4,68 and 
£49, anda second state has sold for over £15. In 
passing it may be mentioned that the first and second 
state of this print can be easily distinguished. In 
the latter state the figure 4 is in the margin, while 
in the first it is absent. 

For a complete catalogue of Masson’s portraits, 
Robert Dumesnil’s catalogue will be found to con- 
tain all the information necessary to the collector, 
but we give below a list of the more notable en- 
gravings, the price in brackets being that at which 
an impression has changed hands during the past 
year or so. 


Antoine Masson, Mignard (£2). 

Frederic Guillaume, Electeur de Brandebourg, 1683 
(£1). 

Guido Patin, Docteur en Médicine de Paris, 1670 
(£1). 

Charles Patin, Docteur en Médicine (£3). 

Marin Careeus Médecine du Roi, P. Mignard, 1665 
(45). 

Francois Marie, Doge de Genes, 1685. 

Pierre Dupuis, Peintre du Roi, N. Mignard, 1663 
(46 ands 4 ra. i56,), 

Hardouin de Beaumont, Archevéque de 
N. Mignard, 1664 (£7). 

Gaspar Charrier, Secrétaire du Roi, Blanchet. 

Emanuel Duc d’Albert, N. Mignard, 1665 (£7 10s.). 

Aléxandre du Puy, Marquis de St. André, De Seve 
(43 I0s.). 

Louis, Duc de Vendome, P. Mignard (£6). 

Michel Colbert, Abbé des Prémontrés, 1674. 


Paris, 


Guillaume de Brisacier, N. Mignard, 1664 (438 and 
2,100). 

Olivier d’Ormesson, 1668 (£4). 

Antoine Turgot de St. Clair, 1668 (£2 108.). 


Marie de Lorraine, Duchesse de Guise, N. Mignard . 


(3rd st., 43). 
Anne d’Autriche, P. Mignard. 


Marie-Therese d’Attriche, N. Mignard. 

Marie Anne Victoire de Baviere. 

Louis Auguste, Duc de Maine. 

Jean Jacqués de Mesmes, Comte d’Avaux, 1683. 

Francois de Beauvilliers, Duc de St. Aignan, 1686 
(43). 

Francois Rouxel de Médavy, Archevéque de Rouen, 
1677 (41 158.). 

Jerdme Bignon (45). 

Denis Marin, Secrétaire du Roi, 1672 (45). 

Louis Verjus, Comte de Crecy, 1679 (£1 155.). 

Nicolas de Lamoignon, Comte de Courson, 1676. 

Comte de Harcourt, N. Mignard (£68). 

Louis XIV. en chapeau, 1687. 

Louis XIV., large oval, C. Le Brun, 1679 (£12). 

Louis Dauphin en chapeau. 

Philippe, Duc d’Orleans. 

Jean Baptiste Colbert, 1677. 

Francois de Harley, Archevéque de Paris, 1684 (£2). 

Claude de Housset, 1681. 

Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, Vicomte de Turenne. 

Francois Michel le Tellier, Marquis de Louvois. 

Nicolas Potier de Novion, 1679. 

Guillaume de Lamoignon, 1675. 

Charles Colbert, Marquis de Croissi, 
1681, 

Jesus of Nazareth. 

St. Jerome in Meditation. 

The Holy Family in a Landscape, N. Mignard. 

Jesus Christ with the Disciples at Emmaus, Titian 
(Ast cost). 

The Assumption of the Virgin, Rubens. 

The Brazen Serpent, Le Brun. 

Jacques Nicolas Colbert, Archevéque de Rouen, 1670 
(£5 108.). 

Touissant Forbin de Janson, 1672 (£3). 

Henri de Fourcy, 1679 (15s.). 

Andre Le Nostre, Carlo Maratti (£1 ros.). 

Gabriel de Roquette (£1 153s.). 


H. Cascar, 
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Dr. Bode on Dutch Art * 


LivING in an age when art-criticism has 
become highly specialized, and in a country where, 
more than in any other, the specialist keeps rigidly 
within his narrow self-imposed limits, Dr. Bode has 
come to be regarded as a connoisseur of all the 


arts. His fair is so unerring, his erudition at once 


*® Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting, by W. Bode, 
translated by Margaret L. Clarke. (Duckworth & Co., 7s.6d. net. ) 


By Prof. R. Langton Douglas 


so wide and so profound, his memory so faultless, 
that any collector bringing to that Delphi of con- 
noisseurship, the director’s room in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, any work of art—from a Duccio 
to a Goya, or from a Greek bronze to a Persian 
carpet—goes away with his object properly labelled, 
and with a list of related works in public and private 
collections throughout the world. Other distinguished 
art critics know everything about something, and 
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something about everything. But it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that, so far as knowledge of 
works of art is at present attainable, Dr. Bode knows 
everything about everything. 

Like every other specialist, Dr. Bode has made 
some mistakes, and he is far too great a man to 


REMBRANDT 
(IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. H. C. FRICK, PITTSBURG) 


PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


be shy of acknowledging them ; in fact, he refers to 
them with charming frankness. But, at least nine 
times out of ten when his critics have rashly con- 
cluded that they have found him in error, it has 
been ultimately proved that the German director-in- 
chief was right. 

Dr. Bode’s time has been too fully occupied to 
permit him to give to the public with his own hand 
a tithe of the discoveries that he has made; and he 
has always had the specialist’s scorn of the chanticleer- 
like critic who is in the habit of writing at once to 
the newspapers as soon as he finds, or hears of, a 
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fact that he imagines to be new. Some of Dr. Bode’s 
most important discoveries have not been announced 
by himself, but have been ‘first published—too fre- 
quently without sufficient recognition of the debt— 
by other critics who have taken advantage of a hint 
let fall by him. In the rare and splendid generosity 
» with which Dr. Bode gives freely 
to other workers of the results 
of his own labours—without 
thinking of any public acknow- 
ledgement on their part—Dr. 
Bode resembles a great English 
scholar, of like encyclopedic 
knowledge, whose erudition in 
the sphere of literature was al- 
most as remarkable as is that of 
Dr. Bode in the world of art— 
I mean Dr. Richard Garnett. 

The book before us, as has 
been said elsewhere, may be 
regarded as a postscript to the 
author’s classical work on Rem- 
brandt. Of especial interest are 
the author’s essays on Rem- 
brandt himself, and on such 
artists as Adriaen Brouwer, 
Willem Kalf, Abraham van 
Beijeren, and, above all, Hercu- 
les Segers, whom Dr. Bode has, 
more than anyone else, helped 
to restore to their proper place 
in the history of art, and whose 
works he has taught collectors 
and connoisseurs to appreciate 
at their proper value. 

This volume is not intended 
by its author to be regarded as 
a history of Dutch and Flemish 
painting, or even as a complete 
account of the greater masters 
of the school, It is a series of 
studies of artists whose work is, 

for some reason or other, of high significance in the 
history of seventeenth century art. The author has 
not overloaded his pages with biographical details 
relating to those painters whose careers are, in the 
main, well known to all students of art history. But, 
in writing of those masters whose artistic origin and 
development is more obscure, he tells us many new 
facts of real significance which recent research has 
brought to light. For this reason the chapters on 
Ter Borch and H. Segers are especially valuable. 
Important, too, are the lists of pictures, accompanied 
by brief, pregnant remarks, which are to be found 
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scattered throughout the volume. In these a fine 
connoisseur gives us in a few lines the results of 
years of study and observation. But in this work 
| Dr. Bode does not merely reveal himself as a learned 
art-historian and a prince of connoisseurs—he shows 
that he is a critic in the highest sense of the word. 
He succeeds in communicating to us the emotions 
that he himself feels in the 
presence of masterpieces. 
He knows intimately the 
achievement of each of the 
great Dutch and Flemish 
painters; he has completely 
apprehended all that is left 
to us of the rhythmic ex- 
pression of the emotions and 
ideas of these artists; and 
from this he has recon- 
structed the personality of 
each master. 

Such a method, when 
exercised by a well-equipped 
critic, is more than usually 
illuminating in the case of 
artists whose work was so 
personal as was that of all 
the greatest of Dutch and 
Flemish painters, of Rubens 
and Ruysdael, of Ter Borch 
and Jan Steen, and es- 
pecially of Rembrandt. For 
in Rembrandt’s works the 
man and his history are 
revealed not only in the 
choice of subjects, but in all 
the elements of his style and 
notably in his technique. 
This technique of his, so 
infinitely varied, so rich in 
contrivance, is at the same 
time so individual, so self- 
revealing, that it has proved 
an ill-fitting garment to any painter who has essayed 
to clothe his visions in so splendid a vesture. 
“ Wonderful as it is,” says Dr. Bode, “and much as 
it arouses the admiration of the painter, it is 
so entirely inspired by the feeling of the artist that it 
is only justifiable as being its expression.” Having 
a more exact and intimate knowledge of Rembrandt’s 
achievement than any living man, and having the 
imagination and power of generalization necessary to 
a great critic, Dr. Bode is able to give in these pages 
such a presentation of the master as the world has 


not seen before. Not less vivid are his portraits of 


PIETER DE HOOCH 


Steen and Ruysdael. And terrible indeed is his 
picture of the last period of that great artist whom 
success and love of the world ruined, Anton van 
Dyck. 

In view of the attacks recently made on modern 
collectors of old masters by a Royal Academician, it 
is interesting to note that Rembrandt, like all the 
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greatest artists from Donatello to Rubens and from 
Rubens to Reynolds, was, as Dr. Bode shows, a 
passionate collector.” “He possessed numerous 
antiques as well as works of Raphael, Palma 
Vecchio and Michael Angelo, besides engravings by 
Mantegna and Marc Antonio.” And in adopting this 
excellent habit of collecting old masters, Rembrandt 
was by no means singular. Holland in the seven- 
teenth century, like Florence in the fifteenth, was a 
country of collectors. It is, in fact, one of the 
characteristics of a great age of artistic creation that 
it is an age when, at its beginning, extravagant prices 
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are paid for old masters. The return to antiquity, 
the enthusiastic study of the works of great artists of 
the past, and the desire to acquire them, immediately 
precedes and announces a return to nature, the 
Indi- 
vidual as was the art of Rembrandt, we see that, ‘in 
the same strenuous way that he studied nature, he 
strove to inform himself thoroughly about the wide 
realm of art,” borrowing motives from everywhere, 


creation of a new and vital artistic rhythm. 


even from old Indian miniatures, but never making 
use of what he borrowed as a mere imitator of the 
past, always handling his material as a master, whether 
it was derived from the direct study of nature or 
from the works of earlier artists. 

It is perhaps ungracious, if not impertinent, to 
draw attention to any slight shortcoming in such a 
masterpiece of criticism as this book. But to the 
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present writer it is a matter of regret that Dr. Bode 
ignores the Celtic influence in Dutch and Flemish 
art, and regards it as wholly Teutonic in its origin 
and Supposing even that the Celtic 
element in the Dutch race is even smaller than the 
most enthusiastic Teuton contends that it is, never- 
theless the Celtic influence can be traced in all their 
greatest artistic achievements. And this is what we 
would expect. For no race is so absorbent as the 
Celtic, no racial influence is so persistent and per- 
vading as the:Celtic influence. We see, for example, 
how quickly in those parts of Ireland that were 
populated by English settlers, such as Kerry, the 
Irish conquered their conquerors by making them 
as Irish in temperament and ideals as themselves. 
Now Dutch art seems to me to be in no small degree 
Celtic in its character : 


character. 


in a smaller measure in 
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Rembrandt, who seems to have been of Teutonic 
blood ; in a larger measure in such masters as Metzu, 
Ter Borch, and Jan Steen. “The great masters of 
the Dutch school are,” as Dr. Bode says, “so 
perfect.” Well! completeness, perfection, an easy 
command of the medium of expression, are character- 
istics of Celtic rather than of Teutonic art. With the 
Teuton art is not, as with the Celt, the most natural 
form of expression—a form of expression over which 
he has perfect command. In the works of the 
greatest Teutonic masters there is something of noble 
incompleteness, there is a straining of the material, 
as though the master’s vision were greater than his 
means of expression, as though the man in him 
were greater than the artist; whilst with the Celt 
the man and the artist are always, and at all points, 
actually the same person. At its best, in the works 
of artists like Diirer and Griinewald, the failure of 


German art is in its own sphere as great as any 
human success. It recalls the splendid failures of 
the Medici chapel. We see, as it were, a giant, a 
demi-god, an immigrant from a greater world than 
ours, struggling to reveal himself through our poor 
human modes of expression, 

Dr. Bode’s book is the most important critical 
work on the great masters of Dutch and Flemish 
painting that has yet appeared in English. Neither 
the beginner nor the advanced student of art can 
afford to be without it; and anyone who proposes 
to visit Holland in the coming spring ought to take 
this book with him. The author has placed us all 
in his debt ; for though the Dutch school of painting 
has for a long time had more admirers in England 
amongst collectors and connoisseurs than any other 
school, the number of good books in English upon 
Dutch and Flemish artists is surprisingly small. 
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Visiting Cards a Hundred Years Ago 


By Marion Hepworth Dixon 


Ir is somewhat curious to think that so useful 
an invention as a visiting card should have been 
unknown to society until comparatively recent times. 
Yet a hundred and fifty years ago the carfe de visite 
did not exist. The belles of the seventeenth century 
used nothing in the shape of a name card, or “ticket,” 
as they were afterwards called. Invitations to routs 
and drums, as well as names and addresses, 
written across the backs of playing cards, which in 
those days were made with a white reverse, and 
innocent of the intricate pattern familiar to us in 
Thus in the era of Pope and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, a lady of ov would be apt 


Were 


modern times. 


to use a red playing card—a Queen of Hearts for 
ordinary social purposes, amorous beau 
inscribed his name and the most tender of enquiries 
on the back of a Jack of Spades. 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was a 
small world. 


while an 
The great world 


It was rigidly exclusive. 
same quarter of 


Living in the 


me ats J are 
the town, the 


Quality sent each 
other scribbled 
messages by the 
hand of a favour- 
Society, 
in a word, was 
informal in the 
midst of stately 
formalities, and we 
have no difficulty 
in believing the 
Comtesse de 
Boigne when she 
tellsusthat in 1800 


ite page. 


Lady Harington lec 


Nias Hog hf 3 


uy) 


used to trot up and down Bond Street picking up 
guests for a party for the same night. 

Many name cards, imitating the fashion of the im- 
promptu playing cards of earlier date, were signed, 
and at times sealed, by their owners. 
to Almack’s, sent from Melbourne House by Lady 
Caroline Lamb, 
card, and has that impulsive and romantic lady’s seal 
attached. At this period, and up to a considerable 
later one, name cards frequently bore the autograph 
of their owners, though the custom did not prevent 
the visiting card from being fearfully and wonderfully 
embellished when it first came into general use. 

The actual inventor of the visiting card is not 
known to fame, but it is certain that, once introduced, 
the vogue caught on with amazing rapidity. Extra- 


An invitation 


is written, as we see, on an address 


ordinary indeed, and ornate with fantastic flourishes 
and embellishments, were the so-called “tickets ” 
the eighteenth century. 


of 
Not that they were without 
their uses. A visit- 
ing card—like the 
signs over shops— 
at first indicated a 
man’s trade or 
profession. Scien- 
tific instruments 
adorned adoctor’s 
address card; the 
representation of 
a miniature fight 
at sea proclaimed 
a naval officer’s 
calling. Artists 
naturally made 
their own designs, 
and following the 
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prevailing mode, we find Sir Joshua Reynolds’s name 
card what descriptive writers call ‘‘a creation of his 


own fancy.” Engraved plates which are good ex- 
amples of the florid style in vogue on their first 


introduction are given in these pages. 


Comte de Stackelberg, Russian 
envoy to the King of Sicily, 
and Monsieur Ghirlanda and 
his wife, are staid and con- 
ventional when compared with 
either the device affected by 
La Princesse de Belmonte Pig- 
natelle, zée Duchesse Spinelli, 
or the etching in sanguine 
adopted by Monsignor Lazza- 
vini. We might be tempted to 
think the two latter cards were 
the expression of an extrava- 
gance wholly Italian in its 
bravura, did not the address 
card of Le Commandeur H. 
Gazzera assure us that the 
Parisian carte de visite could be 
equally bizarre. Living, as the 


That of Le 


card indicates, at No. 5, Rue de Valois, the 
Commander’s “ticket” embraces a picture 
of the Seine, and gives us an excellent 
bird’s-eye view of Paris as it existed a 
hundred years ago. Lady Lawley’s card 
has less significance. It is chiefly interest- 
ing as showing how the custom of signing 
an autograph on the carte de visite con- 
tinued for upwards of half a century. 
This particular bit of pasteboard, more- 
over, exemplifies the transition stage be- 
tween the highly adorned emblematic 
name card used by Sir Joshua and the 
severe, almost modern style affected by 
Beau Brummell. 

It is a nice point whether Brummell or 


the members of the Royal family introduced the plain 
engraved plate which has held its own ever since, but 


it is certain the beginning of the nineteenth century 


saw a marked change in public taste. Curiously 
enough, the great Italian sculptor Canova used almost 
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an identical name card to that 
of the notorious English Beau, 
So, it will be seen, did Hum- 
boldt, who then lived at No. 3, 
Quai Malaquais, Paris. The 
fact would seem strange did one 
not know that London, Paris, 
and Rome were nearer, in a 
sense, a hundred years ago than 
they are to-day. I say nearer, 
for everyone with pretension to 
culture went to Italy in the 
Georgian era, and, going to 
Italy, they naturally passed 
through Paris. Both before 
and after the Napoleonic inter- 
dict, travelling on the Conti- 
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nent wasarage. ‘The well-bred 


Englishman was up to that time a cosmopolitan, renew her intimacy with the great Humboldt, for no 
spoke French and Italian fluently, and was as much sooner had Lady Morgan settled with her husband at 
at home in Rome, Venice, or Paris as he was on the the hotel d’Espagne, in the Faubourg St. Germain, 


sunny side of Pall Mall. 
“Everybody seems 
bound for Italy,” ex- 
claims Lady Morgan, 
the famous wit and 
author of Zhe Wild 
Irish Girl, “The papers 
announce the Duke of 
Devonshire’s departure 
to-day, Duchess Eliz- 
beth is already off. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence is 
going to Rome to 
paint the Pope’s picture. 


than the celebrated 
traveller and naturalist 
came to visit her. She 
was out on the occasion 
of his first call, but we 
learn that the author of 
Cosmos \eft a little billet 
instead of a card, in- 
scribed with the words: 
“Le Baron de Hum- 
boldt est venu_s’infor- 
mer du retour bien 
tardif de Sir Charles et 
Lady Morgan.” That 


Everybody, it seems, is to muster at Paris, a charming Alexander Humboldt was a great lady’s man, and 
rendez-vous |” delighted in the society of clever women, goes with- 
It was, in truth, in the French capital that the out saying. His biography, in truth, reads like a 
vivacious Irishwoman was immediately afterwards to romance. A son of a chamberlain of the King of 
Prussia, Alexander Humboldt was 

r - born at Berlin, and studied at the 
vy University of Gottingen. After a 
yl journey in Holland, England, and 
| u France, he entered the Mining 
I .) Academy at Freiburg and became, 
} the close associate of Goethe and 
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Schiller at Jena. Already the 
author of many strikingly original 
scientific works, he hankered_ to 
visit the tropics, and at length 
obtained leave from the Spanish 
Government to explore their set- 
tlements in America and the Indian 
Ocean. Meeting Aimé Bonpland, 
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the naturalist, in Paris, 
Humboldt started on 
his historic journey 
which gave a map to 
Spanish America, the 
scientific results of his 
travels being set forth 
in the gigantic work 
which took ten years 
to publish, and which 
consisted of twenty- 
nine volumes. 

ine Duchess of 
Devonshire, whose 
visiting card is repro- 
duced in these pages, 
is the “* Duchess Eliza- 
beth” referred to as 
on her way to Rome 
in 1818. She was a 
lady notable for her 


the poet’s affections of 
any woman since his 
abortive passion for 
Lady Caroline Lamb. 
Of the greatest of all 
nineteenth century 
poets — Percy Bysshe 
Shelley—it is unneces- 


M* BRUMMELL 


sary to say more than 
a word. 
common property. 
The eldest son of a 
conventional Sussex 
baronet, the lad was 
not only expelled from 
University College, 
Oxford, but was practi- 
cally hounded from a 
country which found 
his Queen Mab im- 
pious and immoral. 


His story is 


ANT. CANOVA 


passion for Italy and 
for her strong parti- 
san feeling for the 
Italian people. A 
lover of music and 
the fine arts, and a 
Diteor aestud ent, 
Duchess Elizabeth 
had a kind heart 
and an unusually 
sound judgement. 
Her salon was open 


to literati, but her Grace was a lady who could admin- 
ister a sharp reprimand to any insular author whose 
hasty judgements showed their ignorance of things 
Cardinal Fesch, an uncle of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s, was one of those lively clericals who paid 
platonic court to the fair, and owned one of the 


Italian. 


finest collections of 
pictures in the 
Eternal City. An- 
other visiting card, 
that of the Com- 
tesse Guiccioli, 
brings us directly 
in touch with the 
beautiful woman 
who did so much 
to retrieve Lord 
Byron’s dissipated 
life in Venice. She 
probably had the 
greatest hold over 


ALEXANDRE DE HUMBOLDT. 
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friendship with Byron. 


: 
4 


His sojourn in Swit- 
zerland with Mary 
Wollstonecraft God- 
win and the suicide 
of his first wife 
brought about the 
climax. 

Repudiated by his 
father and deprived 
Of his c ballicirenr 
Shelley quitted Eng- 


land, and turning his 


face in the direction of Italy, renewed his intimate 
The address card we give is 
in all probability of the year 1819, which we know 
Shelley passed in Rome writing the two finest of his 
poems, Prometheus Unbound and The Cenci. It was 
only four years later, namely on July 8th, 1823, that 


the poet met his 
tragic death by 
drowning in the Gulf 
of Spezzia. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, 
who was painting 
the portrait of the 
Pope at the period 
of Shelley’s stay 
in Rome, was aman 
of wholly different 
build, and as for- 
tunate in all the 
undertakings of his 
life as Shelley was 
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unfortunate. To begin with, 
the artist was that hothouse 
product—an infant prodigy. 
At the age of ten he was 
already well known as a 
portrait painter in crayons 
at Oxford, where he made 
one of his first drawings 
of Mrs. Siddons in the 
character of Zara. 
Lucky in his start 
in life, Lawrence 
was elected at the 
age of twenty-two 
an associate of the 
Royal Academy ; 
on Reynolds’s 
death became 
limner to his 
Majesty, in 1815 
he was knighted ; 
and at the height 
oi, his: ypopu- 
larity succeeded 


them simultaneously in his 

; maudlin fashion there is 

i little reason to doubt, nor 
can it be questioned that 
the painter’s heartless 

+ behaviour hastened the 
death of the more beauti- 
ful and tender-hearted of 
the two sisters. 

It is pleasant 
to turn to the 
sane and benign 
figure of Canova, 
who was in the 
zenith of his fame 
when Lawrence 
was in Rome, and 
whose visiting 
card has already 
been alluded to. 
The founder of 
a new school of 
Italian sculpture, 
Antonio Canova 


48, Lbiatford Gan 


Benjamin West as President of the Royal Academy. 
A courtier, a lady-killer, and—like most lady-killers 
—of ludicrous susceptibilities, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
reputation as a man of honour was stained by his 
frivolous treatment of the 
daughters of Mrs. Siddons. 


two unsophisticated 
That he made love to 


was born, like the present Pope, in the neighbourhood 
of Venice. A boy without money or influence, Canova 
yet found friends ready to aid him in his studies. In 
his seventeenth year he produced his first imagina- 
tive work, Zurydice. The Apollo and Theseus with 
the Centaur were designed in Rome, where Canova 
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afterwards created the Cupid and Psyche and finished 
the monument erected in St. Peter’s to Clement XIII. 
Another important undertaking was the colossal statue 
of Napoleon. It was a work the sculptor prepared in 
Paris, a city he later on visited as Ambassador, when 


Sir Francs 


—by one of life’s little ironies—he was sent by the 
Roman Government to recover the works of art 
abstracted by Bonaparte. 

The name of Sydney Smith is one to conjure 
with, and it is with difficulty that we remember the 
more serious 7é/e played by the humorous cleric. 
Yet his life was by no means compassed by the 
desire to set a table in a roar. The son of an 
eccentric squire, Sydney Smith was born at Wood- 
ford, in Essex, and was educated at Winchester and 
Oxford. Accepting a curacy in Wiltshire, he shortly 
afterwards procured a tutorship which took him to 
Weimar. But the moment was unpropitious. ‘ Before 


-—— 


and a brilliant conversationalist he took London 
Society by storm. Duchesses fought for him. His 
jokes were quoted at every table. His don mots 
became household words. Yet sighing for a mitre, 
for eighteen years Sydney Smith had to content 


Lurdelt. 


himself with a living at Foston-le-Clay, in Yorkshire ; 
and, in spite of Lord Melbourne’s regrets on the 
subject, was only rewarded for his lifelong labours 
by being made a Canon of St. Paul’s. 

A man of more determined front was the famous 
Radical, Sir Francis Burdett, the father of the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Born in 1770, this fire- 
eating reformer was educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, and was in Paris at the time of the French 
Revolution. Marrying a daughter of the great banker, 
Thomas Coutts, he entered Parliament, where he 
became a popular idol. Championing the rights of 
the people and forcing an enquiry into the abuses 


SHE Norton. 


2, Storps Gate, S! Jameaa Park . 


we got there,” says Sydney Smith, “ Germany became 
the seat of war, and in stress of politics we put into 
Edinburgh, where I remained five years.” Here he 
published some sermons in 1802, and two years later 
aided in starting the all-powerful Zaindburgh Review. 
Not that this spirited performance gained the lively 
curate Church preferment. Asa preacher, a lecturer, 
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of the Metropolitan prisons, he was ever in the public 
eye. His energies were boundless. Fighting a duel 
with one James Paull after being three separate times 
defeated for Middlesex, Sir Francis was later on 
returned for Westminster, a constituency he repre- 
sented for thirty years. Nor did the career of the 
fighting baronet end here. Coming into collision 
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with the House of Commons in 18ro over what he 
claimed was the wrongful imprisonment of a burgess 
called Jones, we find Sir Francis barricaded in his 
own house for a breach of privilege. Naturally, the 
populace assisted him against the military, blood was 
shed, and the great upholder of the people’s rights 
was taken for a brief period to the Tower. 

Of the two last-named cards only that of Mrs. 
Norton requires more than a_ passing mention. 
Count d’Orsay is one of those exotic figures who 
hardly looms bigger through the mists of time. The 
last of the dandies and an exquisite of the first water, 
his vogue when he shone at Gore House under the 
reign of Lady Blessington seems almost inexplicable 
to us in the strenuous times in which we live. 
Ruined by what Mr. Gosse would call his ‘too vivid’ 
life in London, d’Orsay followed Brummell into exile, 
while Gore House was demolished to make way for 
that pious monument to a blameless Prince—the 
Albert Hall. More comprehensible is the entity of 
Mrs. Norton, the first representative of the modern 
woman. The granddaughter of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, and the sister of Lady Dufferin and of that 
Duchess of Somerset who figured as the Queen of 
Beauty in the Eglinton Tournament, Caroline Norton 


was born exactly a hundred years ago, and married 
when she was nineteen. Young and ambitious, the 
bride wrote a somewhat over-strained verse. She 
had, however, glamour and fascination. Lord Mel- 
bourne, a widower, who had only recently lost his 
beautiful but eccentric wife, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
was strangely attracted by the second Caroline. 
Their intimacy grew with leaps and bounds, and at 
length set the gossips talking. Filing a petition, 
Mr. CharlessChappel Norton brought an action 
against Lord Melbourne, but he lost his suit, as a 
verdict was given for the defendant. The injured 
lady consoled herself with her pen, and took to 
writing books depicting the wrongs of woman. Not 
that she gave up her friendship for Lord Melbourne. 
It was owing to that friendship that her political 
influence was so considerable. The story, however, 
that Mrs. Norton used Sydney Herbert as a tool, 
and sold a cabinet secret to the Zzmes newspaper, 


may be accepted as apocryphal. As a reviewer of 


books she had access to Printing House Square ; 
but Mr. Dasent hotly denies, in his recent memoir 
of Delane, that the lady used her position for 
mercenary ends. Mrs. Norton was emphatically not 
Diana of the Crossways. 


Le Comte A.V Orsay. 
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In olden times people did a lot more by handicraft, 
especially in the north, where the countryman sat in 
his home the whole winter surrounded 


Norwegian by snow and ice. Cut off from towns 
Drinking ; 

; and market-places, he got accustomed 
Vessels in = ; 
Wood to work out many a household thing 


not only for his own use, but also as 

a surplus which could be brought: to market when 

summer made roads trafficable. In that way many 

a home industry arose—a prominent one in Norway 
being wood-carving. 

The illustrations show two such pieces belonging 

to a private collector of Stockholm—drinking vessels 


fe 


cut out of old birch stems—“ masur ”—and decorated 
with elaborate sculpture in a way so rarely met with 
that neither the museum at Christiania nor Stockholm 
possesses anything better in that line. The one is 
a sixteenth century, the other a seventeenth century 
piece. The first, measuring 9 inches in height and 
53 inches in diameter, treats of the birth of Christ 
and the arrival of the wise men of the East. Round 
the stem they are riding on small Norwegian horses, 
arrayed in crowns, and carrying gifts to the Child. 
The Virgin is sitting with the newborn in her arms, 
with the three kings kneeling before her. On the 
lid are carved a cradle with a child, the heads of 
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an ass and an ox, an angel, a 
man with a wandering staff 
(Joseph), and a woman (Mary), 
emblems signifying the birth 
and flight into Egypt. The 
corpus is surmounted by the 
lions of St. Olaf. 
is also placed on the handle. 

The seventeenth century piece 
is a little larger, 6 inches in 


Such a one 


diameter, but only 8 inches 
high. Here a man in Bur- 
gundian dress is shooting at a 
hare chased by a fox, a dog, 
very singularly like a poodle or 
Pomeranian, is crouching wait- 
ing for the shot to go off. The 
whole stem is richly decorated 
with scroll work, fruits, and 
flowers. On the lid a parrot is 
holding a bunch of grapes. 
This piece is interesting, the 
inside still having its ‘‘ drinking 
marks” — small knobs or but- 
tons showing how deep each 
guest was allowed to nip. The 
forms of the drinking vessels 
are about the same as were 
adopted for pewter and silver 
tankards.—OTTo MEYERSON. 


THERE has lately come into 
the possession of Mr. G. H. F. 
Nye, of 35, Chapel 
Street, Belgrave 
Square, S.W., what 
is believed to be one of the 
earliest timepieces introduced 
into this country. Upon taking 
it to pieces, within a brass cylinder were found two 
faded and time-worn papers, with an inscription 
stating that the timepiece was discovered in the 
monastery of St. Albans in digging out the ruins 
of an old wall, and is supposed to be nearly the 
first timepiece brought into England, being made 
in Italy. The silver plate in the centre of the dial 
shows the different aspects of the sun and moon 
during their annual revolutions. The gold plate 
shows the day of the month the year round, and 
also what sign the sun is for every month in 
the year. The timepiece, which is in splendid 
preservation, is evidently of great antiquity and of 
beautiful design and workmanship, and is supported 


A Unique 
Timepiece 
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by a bronze figure of a slave 
exquisitely sculptured. The 
following are the papers re- 
ferred to :— 


Lunar and Solar Clock. 


. “The outside circle on the 
dial plate shows the hours of 
the solar days—the upper 
hours being those of the day, 
and the lower hours of the 
night. Immediately within the 
hour circle is that on which 
is marked the days of the 
months, and beside them the 
signs of the zodiac. The days 
of the month and the position 
of the sun are indicated by the 
moving point affixed to the 
inner circle. 

“The three other circles 
show respectively the moon’s 
age, the time of her passing the 
meridian, and the time of high 
water. It should be observed 
the innermost circle showing 
the time of high water may be 
adapted to any port or place 
by setting the known time of 
high water at new or full 
moon to 294 on the circle 
It is now 
set for the time at Hull; for 
London it should be set for 
2 hours 50 minutes; Liverpool, 
11 hours 10 minutes; and Bris- 
tol, 6 hours 50 minutes. 

“The time of high water at 
Hull then is six o’clock. This 
circle is moved by inserting a 
pin in one of the small holes, and pushing it gently 
round.—]. J.” 


showing her age. 


On another piece of paper :— 


“The watch was found in the antient monastry 
at St. Albans in digging out the ruins of an old wall, 
and is supposed to be nearly the first timepiece 
brought into England, being made in Italy. 

“The silver plate in the center of the dial shows 
the different aspects of the sun and moon during 
their annual revolutions, viz., the conjunction square 
‘Trine’ and ‘Opposition.’ The gold plate shows 
the day of the month the year round, and also what 
sign the sun is in every month of the year.” 
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Votes 


Ir will probably be a pleasant surprise to many of 
those who mourn over the destruction and decay of 
so much of the fine domestic archi- 


Old Norfolk 
ne tecture of England to discover what 


Houses 

BeeGenlirey a large number of good examples 
Birkbeck, still exist in East Anglia. No less 
R.B.A. than thirty are described and figured 
(London: by Mr. Birkbeck in his O/d Norfolk 
Jarrold & Sons, Ffouses, most of which are in excel- 
32s. 6d.) 


lent preservation, and, as a general 
rule, little spoiled by injudicious restoration. Amongst 
them are specially typical the early fifteenth century 
Elsing Hall, with a beautiful Gothic dining hall and 
minstrels’ gallery ; the seventeenth century Barning- 
ham Hall, the west front of which, with its three- 
storeyed porch, double-storeyed dormer windows, 
and crow-step gables, remains practically what it was 
when first completed, though the southern side and 
interior have been modernized; Blickling Hall, one 
of the finest Jacobean mansions in the British Isles ; 
the moated Oxburgh Hall, with a grand entrance 
gateway, flanked by two octangular turrets, eighty 
feet high, that once owned an equally beautiful 
Gothic hall, pulled down with the rest of the southern 
side in 1778; the Elizabethan Flordon Hall, built, 
as were so many of its contemporary homes in the 
form of the letter EF, in compliment to the maiden 
queen ; Breccles Hall, built in 1583, a good example 
of the less pretentious mansion of its day ; Caistor 
Old Hall, portions of which, dating from 1430, con- 
sist of bricks and flint filched from the walls of an 
ancient Roman camp; Felbrigg Hall, on the site of 
a much older building, the cellars of which are still 
in siti, with a beautiful sixteenth century south front, 
and a scarcely less charming seventeenth century 
western facade ; Kirston Old Hall, chiefly noticeable 
for its many mullioned windows and well-proportioned 
three-storeyed porch ; and the much later and com- 
paratively well-known Holkham Hall in the Renais- 
sance style, that in spite of its undoubted dignity of 


appearance, is somewhat out of character with its 


surroundings. 
The essays accompanying the reproductions of 


Mr. Birkbeck’s water-colour drawings contain much 
interesting information respecting the various mansions 
and their owners, who were all more or less intimately 
associated with the politics of their time. He tells, 
for instance, of the secret cell at Breccles Hall, 
contrived by the noted builder Green, who knew 
so well how to baffle the vigilance of spies ; relates 
in connection with her birthplace, Stanfield Hall, the 
sad history of Amy Robsart, and does not forget to 
include the thrilling legends of the ghosts supposed to 
haunt the scenes of their earthly life. Unfortunately, 
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however, his illustrations are not so successful as his 
text. He fails to give any suggestion of the romance 
that seems to emanate from the originals, and though 
his drawing is fairly accurate, his compositions, 
with few exceptions, notably the Mannington Hall, 
Thelveton Hall, and Wilby Old Hall, are spoiled by 
want of care. Tone values and atmosphere are alike 
ignored, and no attempt has been made to do justice 
to beauty of detail. The renderings of the shrubs 
and flowers in the gardens, that add so much to the 
charm of the buildings looking down on them, are 
singularly inadequate, it being often impossible to 
make out what they are meant for. 
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YeaARS ago,” Mr. Ralph Nevill tells us in his 
instructive new book on French prints, ‘‘a custom- 
house officer at Dover is said to 


French Prints 
have destroyed Les Hasards heureux 


of the XVIIIth 


Century. By de lescarpoletie, the masterpiece of 
Ralph Nevill Nicolas de Launay, after Fragonard, 
(Macmillan, as being a print unfitted for ad- 
15s. net) mission into England.” ‘Times have 


changed since those days, and only a few weeks ago 
a large and astoundingly accurate facsimile reproduc- 
tion of Fragonard’s painting, which served as model 
for that famous print, was published by a London 
firm and exhibited at the Menpes Gallery without 
giving rise to squeamish protests. But the incident 
related by Mr. Nevill goes a long way to account for 
the slight esteem in which French engravings have 
been held until quite recent years on this side of the 
Channel ; for all their rare decorative qualities, their 
exquisiteness of craftsmanship, their unrivalled delicacy 
and tastefulness as regards design and colour, could 
not reconcile British prudery to the light morals of 
eighteenth-century France, to the illustration of which 
the contemporary French engravers mainly applied 
their accomplishment. 

Mr. Nevill’s book is almost exclusively devoted to 
the estampe galante (although a short list of engraved 
portraits is given at the end of the volume), and it 
is, moreover, the first English book devoted to the 
subject with which the author proves himself to be in 
complete sympathy, even if he does not lay sufficient 
stress upon the immeasurable superiority of the 
French line engraving and colour-print over any of 
the productions of British eighteenth-century graphic 
art. But quite apart from all questions of artistic 
merit, there is another side to the question — the 
importance of these prints as documentary evidence 
of social and political history. 

“French eighteenth-century prints (in particular 
Pestampe galante) reproduce for us, as it were, that 


pleasure-loving society which existed at a time when 
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France was the model and mistress of the world as 
regards polished elegance of life. or the most part 
fine specimens of the engraver’s art, these prints 
exhale the very spirit of the ancien régime, the old- 
world grace and daintiness of which must of necessity 
attract all lovers of light-hearted youth and beauty. 
They picture, in a singularly accurate manner, a 
society—pleasure-loving, may be, but nevertheless 
cultivated in the extreme—the like of which, it may 
almost certainly be affirmed, will never exist again.” 

The very lives of the;engravers, whose personalities 
flit across these pages, illustrate the gaiety and 
frivolity to the recording of which they devoted their 
burins; and it can easily be imagined that the 
human interest attached to the doings of these typical 
members of a light-hearted community saves the 
pages of Mr. Nevill’s book from the monotony one 
is accustomed to associate with the ordinary “ col- 
lector’s guide.” Yet the book is full of useful in- 
formation about “states,” and values, and counterfeits, 
and includes an excellent catalogue raisonné of the 
most important prints—arranged, unfortunately, under 
the artists’ names, instead of the engravers’, so that 
to refer, for instance, to Janinet, it is necessary to 
look up twenty distinct references. Of mistakes there 
are not many, although the well-known engraving of 
Henri de Lorraine, Comie d Harcourt, by Masson, after 
Mignard, is attributed to G. Edelinck ! 

A brief chapter on the various techniques of en- 
graving and colour-printing would have considerably 
enhanced the value of the book. As it is, Mr. 
Nevill refers to Le Prince’s invention of gravure au 
Javin and to Bonnet’s fas/el engravings without 
giving an indication as to the nature of these methods. 
He also, in various places, refers to engravings as 
“etchings ”—in which connection there is a passage 
on page 80, which is altogether unintelligible : “From 
time to time there has been a great variation in 
opinion as to the relative merits of the pure etching 
as compared with the proof before all letters.” On 
the same page will be found the statement that, ‘as 
a rule, eighteenth-century French prints were struck 
off in four states,” and a few lines further down, that 
“the majority of French engravings have two or three 
states at most.” But all these are minor points 
which cannot seriously affect the value of Mr. Ralph 
Nevill’s hand-book. 


Le Billet Doux, an etching of which we present 


Le Billet Doux 
Etched by 
Abel Jamas 
after Fragonard 


with this number, is one of the 
best known works of Jean Honoré 
Fragonard, the pupil and legitimate 
successor of Boucher. 

The girl, seated at her writing-table, in the act of 
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inserting a love-letter inside a bunch of flowers, is 
dressed in a pale blue dressing-gown shot with brown, 
which completely envelopes her in its ample folds. 
The tone of the whole composition is warm and 
harmonious, and the work is justly considered as the 
masterpiece of the artist. 

In May, 1906, ite figured in the exhibition of 
masterpieces by French painters of the eighteenth 
century at Messrs. Duveen Brothers’ Galleries, having 
appeared in the Cromer sale in the previous December, 
realising the remarkable sum of 416,800. 


Tue portrait of Mademoiselle Partsot, after Mas- 
querier, which we reproduce in colours in the present 
number, is perhaps one of the most 
charming prints amongst the many 
executed by that eminent engraver, Charles Turner. 
Though it is upon his plates in mezzotint that 
Turner’s fame chiefly rests, he displayed equal ability 
with the stipple-point, and his portrait of the cele- 
brated dancer is one of the most highly prized of 
eighteenth-century stipple-prints. 

Mademoiselle Parisot was a celebrated dancer at 
the London Opera House when in 1798 Shute 
Barrington, Bishop of Durham, made his protest 
against the licentiousness of the ballet. Turner’s 
print was published in the following year, and she 
also appeared as one of the dancers in. Gilray’s 
caricature, La Danse a 1’ Evéque. 

The plate was begun by Turner on November 2oth, 
1798, and was in the printer’s hands in January. 
Two states are recorded in Mr. Whitman’s mono- 
graph, the first with inscription in fine script, and 
date January 17th, 1799 ;i and the second with in- 
scription thickened and date erased. 

We are enabled to reproduce the plate through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Knoedler & Co. 

The portrait of Miss Fanny Kemble is from an 
interesting drawing by Lawrence, inscribed, “To 
Mrs. Charles Kemble, with Sir Thos. Lawrence’s 
respects.” It was lithographed by R. J. Lane, printed 
by Charles Hullmandel, and published by J. Dickinson 
in 1830. 

The painting of a lady with a bird is from a 
study attributed to the painter-parson, the Rev. W. M. 
Peters, whose paintings are now so steadily appreciat- 
ing in value, after many years of comparative neglect. 

Another treasure from the Kann collection, which 
we are enabled to reproduce as a frontispiece to the 
present number, is Zhe Rustic Bridge, by Meindert 
Hobbema, one of four works by this artist in the 
collection. The work is characteristic of Hobbema, 
though at first recalling that of Jacob van Ruisdael, 
his predecessor, the drawing of the foliage and tree 
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trunks, the indication of the distance and the tendency 
to olive green in the tones, all being indicative of the 
younger artist. 


We should have mentioned that the owner of the 
portrait of Susannah Lady Malet, 
reproduced in the January number of 
Tur Connoisseur, is Mr. Herbert 
Warre Malet, of 23, Trafalgar Square, 
Chelsea, who kindly lent it for reproduction. 


Portrait of 
Lady Malet 
By Ross 


Books Received 


Whistler, by T. Martin Wood, 1s. 6d. net 5 Rubens, Wy S. L. 
Bensusan, 15. 6d. net ; Zhe National Gallery, Parts eee Us 
and VII., by P. G. Konody, M. W. Brockwell, and F. W. 

(DerGu cub Ga jack.) 


Lippmann, Is. net. 


The Masterpieces of Botticelli, The Masterpieces of Fra Angelico, 
The Masterpieces of Tintoretto, 6d. each. (Gowans and 
Gray, Ltd.) 

Songs and Poems, Old and New, by Wm. Sharp, 4s. 6d. net ; 
The Compleat Benedict, by Law-Lacey, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting, by W. Bode, 
translated by Margaret L. Clarke, 7s. 6d. net. (Duckworth 
and Co.) 


Visitation of England and Wales, Vol. XV., by F. A. Crisp, 
F.S.A., 21s. net. (Grove Park Press.) 


The Year's Art, 1909, edited by A. C. R. Carter, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Notes from a Collector's Catalogue, by A. W. Oxford, 5s. net. 
(J. & E. Bumpus.) 


Dutch Art in the Nineteenth Century, by G. Hermine Marius, 
translated by Alex. Teixeira De Mattes, 15s. net. (Alex. 
Moring, Ltd.) 


Lacts, by Carita, 10s. 6d. net. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 


Ltd.) 

Stories of the English Artists, from Vandyck to Turner, 
1600-1851, collected and arranged by Randall Davies and 
Cecil Hunt, 15s. net; Wine and Health, How to enjoy 
Both, vy Dr. York-Davies, 1s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Pewter Marks and Old Pewter Ware, by Christopher AY 
Markham, 21s. net. tReeves & Turner.) 

Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases, by Edmond Pottier, 
7s. 6d. net. (John Murray.) 

~ 

Porcelain of All Countries, by R. L. Hobson, B.A., 6s. net. 
(Constable & Co.) 

The Tudor Facsimile Texts, edited by John S. Farmer. 
fs, oe ts. Gee) UIC) hse 

Lost Tudor Plays recently recovered: Wealth and Health ; 
Johan the Evangelist ; Impatient Poverty. 


Unknown (or unrecorded) Editions of Scarce Old Plays: 
Darius ; Lusty Juvenus. 

An Autograph Play of Philip Massinger: Be/zeve as you 
Liske 


The Macro Plays: J/ankind ; 
Perseverance ; Respublica. 


Wisdom ; The Castle of 
“Youth”? and ‘ Prodigal” Plays: Mature; Hickscorner ; 
Four Elements ; Nice Wanton ; Disobedient Child. 

Early Enterludes: Aew Custom; The Trial of Treasure. 

Some Beginnings of English Comedy and Tragedy: Damon 
and Pythias ; Gorboduc: or Ferrex and Porrex ; Appius 
and Virginia. 

Scriptural Enterludes : Jacob and Esau; King Darius ; Mary 
Magdalene. 

The Enterludes, etc., of John Heywood: 7he Four P.P. ; 
Play of the Weather ; Gentleness and Nobility ; Witty 
and Writless. 

The Enterludes of John Bale: 7he Chref Promises of God 
to Alan; The Three Laws. 


Wit and Science. 


Wit Plays : 
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Notes and Queries 


[Zhe Editor invites the assistance of readers of 


THE CONNOISSEUR who may be able to impart the 
information required by Correspondents. | 


UNIDENTIFIED MINIATURE. 


Dear Sir,—In your November Number, 1908, 
page 189, an unidentified miniature is reproduced, 
representing a young 
man of about 1650. 
Unfortunately I can- 
not say who this young 
man is (probably a 
Swedish gentleman), 
but the artist is no 
doubt Pierre Signac, a 
Frenchman, who was 
born in Chateaudun, 
in France, and died in 
Stockholm. 
to Sweden in 1646 as 
a court painter to 
Queen Christine, the 
daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus the Great. In 
the royal collections of 
Sweden more minia- 
tures are to be seen by 
him. He signed §, as 
you can see under the 
initials on the box, 
which is reproduced 


He came 


in the same number. 
Also on more minia- 
furess that we have, 
the box is of light blue 
enamel, with black and 
white trimmings. Even the green palms are highly 
characteristic of these works. 

Among his miniatures are portraits of our King 
Charles X. (+1660), Charles XI. (+ 1697), and 
of his queen, Ulrica lleanor, Princess of Denmark. 
All these works belong to the National Museum in 


Stockholm. 


UNIDENTIFIED 


Yours truly, 
Lupvic Loostrom, 


Director of the National Museum, Stockholm. 


Cosway Portrait. 
Dear Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you will 
insert a reproduction of the enclosed photograph in 
Tur CONNOISSEUR with a view of ascertaining the 


COSWAY 
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subject of the portrait. I am told it is one of the 


few small whole-length portraits painted by Cosway. 
The canvas measures about 4 ft. by 3 ft. 


Yours very truly, 
Gro. TEMPLE. 
PORTRAITS BY SHEE AND MuRRAY. 
SIR, 


I am much obliged to you for your letter 
about my enquiries. I 
shall be very glad if 
you will print them in 
your “Notes and 
Querres ” 
_March issue. 
First—W ho is the 
present owner of the 
portrait of Dr. Henry 
Bathurst, Bishop of 
Norwich, painted by 
Sir Martin Shee, en- 
graved by C. Turner, 
formerly at Holkham, 
Norfolk ? 
Second.—Whao is 
the present owner of 
the pictures of the 
Duke of Gloucester and 
Benjamin Bathurst, 


in your 


painted by T. Murray, 
engraved by J. Smith? 
Yours truly, 
BATHURST. 


How to TAKE 
IMPRESSIONS OF SEALS. 


Dear Sir,—I have 


PORTRAIT 


been endeavouring to 
make impressions of seals with a view to forming a 
collection. Up to now my efforts have not met 
with quite the success I wish. I find that with 
large seals sealing wax is not altogether suitable, as 
it is exceedingly difficult to force it properly into 
the seal, and very often the air gets in, giving bad 
results. 

Can you tell me if there is any other material more 
suitable for this kind of work? Many of the im- 
pressions that I have seen in museums appear to be 
made of a substance other than sealing wax. Possibly, 
too, you can tell me if it is possible to obtain a book 
which deals with the subject. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE PENROSE. 


the year was held by Messrs. 
sth and two following days, and 
though, as a rule, the 
books disposed of were 
of small account, as is 
invariably the case at 
such an early period, 
several works realised 
substantial sums. 
Thus, for example, a 
series of Io vols. on 
large hand-made paper 
of the Brbliothegue de 
Carabas, consisting of reprints of scarce works of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 1887-94, royal 8vo, was 
bid for to £16 (hf. vell., uncut). Only sixty sets were 
printed on paper of this quality and size, and this 
particular one was perhaps unique, as the first volume 
contained dedicatory verses by R. L. Stevenson to Mr. 
Andrew Lang, which were withdrawn before publication, 
as well as the cancelled leaves in the second volume. We 
may also mention Sir J. Rennell Rodd’s Rose Leaf and 
Apple Leaf, with an introduction,“ L’Envoi,” by Oscar 
Wilde, £7 tos. (vell.); 7eChamelion, No.1 (all published), 
1892, £4 15s. (wrappers) ; two folio volumes of Vear Books, 
printed by Tottell in 1556-8, £21 (old cf, stained); the 
original edition of the Chozseul Cabinet, 1771, Ato, £34 
(old French mor., with the arms of Louise Honorine, 
Duchesse de Choiseul-Stainville); and a rather scarce 
Alpine book by Raoul-Rochette known as Le Voyage dans 
la Vallée de Chamount et autour du Mont-Blanc, 1826, 
4to, with forty hand-coloured plates, £7 15s. (mor. ex.). 
On January 7th and following day Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson sold a number of books from the libraries of 
the late Mr. W. L. Sutton, of Northchurch, Berkhamsted, 
and of the late Mr. T. McLean, other properties also 
being included. There is in this instance also little to 
chronicle, the books, as a rule, realising small sums, and 
not being very important in themselves. Carey’s Life 
in Paris is often met with, though but rarely in the 
original twenty-one parts as issued. Such a copy, with 
all the illustrated wrappers, each with a different wood- 
cut by George Cruikshank, sold for £19 19s. (backs 
slightly broken), while £13 ros. was obtained for 
Chaloner Smith’s Brztish Mezzotint Portraits, 4 vols. 
in 5, impl. 8vo, 1878 (uncut); John Smith’s Catalogue 


THE first sale of 
Hodgson on January 
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Raisonné, with the supplement, together 9 vols., 8vo, 
fell to £5 15s. (half mor.), in the face of the recently 
published new and revised edition, and then we have 
Graves and Cronin’s //zstory of the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 4 vols., 4to, 1899-1901, £30 (hf. mor.) ; Red- 
ford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 4to, 1888, £6 15s.; David Cox’s 
Treatise on Landscape Painting, in the original 12 parts 
with the wrappers, rarely seen in this state, £14; the 
Rev. J. G. Joyce’s The Fairford Windows, published 
with coloured plates by the Arundel Society in 1872, 
47 7s. (orig. hf. mor.); the first edition of Apperley’s 
Life of John Mytton, with 12 coloured plates by Henry 
Alken, £10 15s. (hf. mor.); Ralfe’s Maval Chronology, 
with coloured plates by Whitcombe and others, 3 vols., 
8vo, 1820, £11 15s. (mor. ex.); vols. 9 to 27 of the 
Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum, 1884-95, £13 
(cl.) ; and Oliver Goldsmith’s The Good Natured Man, 
first edition of 1768, with the half-title and the rare 
epilogue, £5 Ios. (unbound). Very many good and 
useful books might have been picked up at this and the 
preceding sale for small sums; in fact, it would be 
possible to form a general library of very considerable 
range and importance if only book-collectors would take 
the trouble to themselves attend some of these sales 
of a miscellaneous character as opportunity offers, and 
accept the gifts which Providence would very often 
throw in their way. Thousands of books can be bought 
for very little, not on account of there being anything 
wrong with them, but simply because they do not happen 
to be in fashion at the moment, or because they belong 
to some edition which, though good enough for all 
practical and most other purposes, is perhaps not the 
best which could be procured if money were no object. 
On January 14th a large collection of works on Free- 
masonry was sold at Sotheby’s, and here again prices 
ruled low; in fact, only one substantial amount was 
realised, viz., £31 for a long series of pamphlets bound 
in 17 vols., 8vo, 1754-1892. These included Solomon 
in all his Glory, 1777; Jachin and Boaz, n.d.; Three 
Distinct Knocks, Dublin, n.d.; Slade’s Fyvree-Mason 
Examiwd, 1754, and many other pieces well known to 
collectors of works of this particular class. The sale we 
are now considering was held on January 13th and two 
following days, the 1,084 lots in the catalogue realising 
less than as many pounds. Los Quatro libros de Amadas 
de Gaula, I folio, one of the books beloved by-Don 


if 
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ln the Sale Room 


Quixote, sold for £7 15s. (cf., antique) ; a complete set of 
Notes and Queries, from the commencement in 1850 to 
1903, with the Indexes to series 1-9, together 117 volumes, 
for £15 15s. (hf. cf. and cl.); Gardiner’s History of Eng- 
land (1603-1616), 2 vols., 1863, a presentation copy from 
the author, for £17 10s. ; Gerarde’s Herbal, 1597, folio, for 
Lo (old cf., title defective) ; the first edition of Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey, 2 vols., 1768, £5 (cf.) ; Mercator, or 
Commerce Retrieved, in 181 original numbers (two miss- 
ing), with the revenue stamp on each, 1713-14, folio, £20; 
and The Houghton Gallery, 2 vols., folio, 1788, £21 tos. 
(mor. ex.). The prints contained in these two volumes 
were engraved after the paintings once in the collection 
of the Earl of Orford at Houghton, in Norfolk, but which 
at the time were the property of Catherine II., Empress 
of Russia, whose portrait by Caroline Watson, after 
Rosslin, is seen in the first volume. 

The official copy of Izaac Walton’s will, engrossed on 
parchment (with the Probate of the same dated Feb. qth, 
1683), though a legal document and in no sense a 
“book,” may be incidentally referred to as having realised 
436 at Hodgson’s on January 20th. In a measure it is 
connected with 7he Compleat Angler, and the fact of 
its sale for the sum named is not without literary interest. 
On the same occasion Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, from 
the commencement in 1787 to vol. 47 of the third series, 
1891, with the Index to the first 53 vols., together 
74 vols., uniformly bound in half morocco, realised £48; 
and the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, from the 
commencement in 1830 to 1903, with the Indexes to 
1900, the catalogue of the library and list of animals, 
together 65 vols., £26 (hf. mor.). On the same and 
following day a number of important books were sold 
at Sotheby’s, some 600 lots in the catalogue realising 
very nearly £1,500. One of the most interesting was a 
copy of the privately printed Vera, or the Nihilists, 
Oscar Wilde’s dramatic poem, 1882, 8vo, £12 (wrappers), 
an immense advance on the price usually obtained for it 
three or four years ago. Only 200 copies of this play 
were printed, and one in its wrappers realised no more 
than 17s. at Sotheby’s in November, 1905. Another 
book which has greatly increased in value of late years 
is Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, the editions of 1838, 
1839 and 1843 all participating in the demand. A copy 
of that of 1843, though rebound in calf, realised £18 Ios. 
at this sale, while Apperley’s Lz/e of a Sportsman, 1842, 
made £13 I5s. (orig. cl.). Several of the plates were, as 
usual, cut and mounted, a circumstance which has given 
rise to considerable comment at times. Why this should 

~be so has never been clearly explained. The 36 plates 

in this volume, all by Alken, are very attractive, and it 
may be that they were sometimes removed for framing 
purposes, afterwards being returned to the book when 
the extent of the damage which had been occasioned 
became realised. This explanation, however, is not 
satisfactory, for nearly aé// volumes casually met with 
have one or more of the plates cut and mounted, a 
circumstance pointing to an universal practice rather 
than to a fairly common occurrence. 
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The other specially noticeable books sold on the same 

occasion included La Fontaine’s /‘ad/es Chotsies, on large 
paper, 4 vols., folio, 1755-59, with the plate, Le Szzge ef 
le Léopard (172nd Fable), before the inscription was 
added, £30 (contemp. French mor.); The Nuremberg 
Chronicle, 1493, folio, a fine copy with the blank leaves 
and the “De Sarmacia,” £30 10s. (mor. ex.); Combe’s 
Life of Napoleon, 1815, 8vo, with the 30 coloured plates 
by George Cruikshank, and his 24 folding coloured plates 
inserted, £20 Ios. (cf. gt.); the first volume (only) of the 
first or Salisbury edition of Zhe Vicar of Wakefield, 1766, 
8vo, £13 5s. (cf.); Tennyson’s Zhe Last Tournament, 
1871, 8vo, one of the six “trial” copies, £15 5s. (mor. 
super ex.) ; and the familiar Monasticon Anglicanum, by 
Caley, Ellis and Bandinel, 6 vols. in 8, 1817-30, and Zhe 
Flistory of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1818, together 9 vols., 
418 5s. (calf, uniform). The Last Tournament appeared 
to be the same copy which was sold at Sotheby’s in June 
last year for £18, and for £15 tos. in July, 1907. If it 
was not, the inference is that considerably more than six 
copies of this “trial” book are known, and that quite 
a number of them are bound in morocco super extra. 
These “trial” books, so called, are private copies printed 
solely for Lord Tennyson’s personal use, and issued 
before the ordinary edition. Zhe Promise of May, 1882, 
8vo, affords another instance of this having been done, 
and the same remark applies to Morte @ Arthur, Dora, 
and other Idylis, 1842, 8vo, and /dylls of the King . 
a New Edition, 1862, which contains four idylls not in 
the ordinary 1862 edition at all, three of them, moreover, 
appearing under titles which occur in no other Tennyson 
volumes. It will be seen therefore that these “trial” 
books printed for Tennyson, so that he might bring 
his poems up to the high standard of excellence he 
regarded as essential, are extremely interesting, as well 
as important, from a literary standpoint. 

The remainder of the month would have had to pass 
unnoticed had it not been for the sale of the late Mr. 
J. Vavasseur’s library, which Messrs. Hampton & Sons 
held on the 26th at “ Rothbury,” Blackheath Park. The 
catalogue comprised 317 lots, and as the total sum 
realised was considerably more than £500, it is hardly 
necessary to say that many important books were in- 
cluded. Chief among these was that fine work, Goz/d’s 
Birds of Great Britain, 5 vols., folio, 1873, which sold 
for £21 (mor. ex.). As Mr. Vavasseur’s library, though 
small as modern libraries go, was of very considerable 
importance by reason of the class of books contained 
in it, and their uniformly good condition, we give a list 
of the chief prices realised. These were as follows :— 
Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire Raisonné de 1 Architecture, 
10 vols., 1854-68, 8vo, £7 7s. (hf. mor.); Walton’s 
Compleat Angler, Marston’s edition on large paper, 
2 vols., 1888, royal 4to, £5 15s. 6d. (mor. ex.), an un- 
usually high price; Racinet’s Le Costume Ffistorique, 
6 vols., folio, 1876-88, £14 14s. (hf. mor.); Andsley’s 
Ornamental Arts of Japan, 2 vols., folio, 1882-4, JE 5S 
(mor. ex.); and the same author’s Keramic Art of Japan, 
2 vols., 1875, folio, £5 10s. (mor. ex.). 
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Special Notice 


Enouiries should be made upon the 
coupon .which will be found in the advertisement 
pages. While, owing to our enormous correspondence 
and the fact that every number of THE CONNOISSEUR 
is printed a month in advance, it is impossible for us 
to guarantee in every case a prompt reply in these 
columns, an immediate reply will be sent by post to 
all readers who desire it, upon payment of a nominal 
fee. Expert opinions and valuations can be supplied 
when objects are sent to our offices for inspection, 
and, where necessary, arrangements can be made for 
an expert to examine single objects and collections 
in the country, and give advice, the fee in all cases 
to be arranged beforehand. Objects sent to us may 
be insured whilst they are in our possession, at a 
moderate cost. All communications and goods should 
be addressed to the “Manager of Enquiry Dept., 
Tue ConNnoIssgUR MAGAZINE, 95, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, E.C.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Clocks.—Grandfather’s Clock. —A597 (Whetstone, 
N.)—Your clock, judging from the photographs, is a provincial 
made piece of the late 18th century. Its saleable value is not 
more than £3 or £4. 


John Belcher, London.—As589 (Dover).—This clock- 
maker flourished about the year 1760. G. Adams, of Fleet 
Street, London, was a celebrated maker of atmospheric instru- 
ments about 1740-60. We cannot tell the date of your bracket 
clock unless you send a photograph. 


Louis XV. Clock.—A845 (Temple, E.C.).—Your clock is 
of Louis Quinze period, but the dial is out of character. It is 
evidently an English dial which has been added later. The 
market value of the timepiece is about £7 10s. 


furniture.—Mahogany Chairs.—As96 (Crewe). 
—Your mahogany chairs are mid-eighteenth century in style, 
and a set of six would be saleable at about 12 guineas. 


Chippendale. — A585 (East Bridgeford). —The chair of 


which you send us sketch may be described as Chippendale 


PANTS} 


Chinese-pattern, and, if genuine, both pieces are uncommon and 
valuable. The pair might realise from 50 guineas upwards. 


Inlaid Casket. —A6o9 (Northallerton). —Your inlaid casket 
is an interesting old piece, and of foreign (probably German) 
origin. Many similar old caskets, with complicated locks, metal 
bands and inlaid work, come from the Continent. Judging by 
the photograph, we should value your specimen at about 7,65 
but as a good deal depends upon the inlay work which cannot 
properly be seen in a photograph, it is desirable that the casket 
should itself be subjected to expert inspection. 


Italian Chair.—A649 (Johannesburg).—If your chair is 
old, it is probably Italian, but its value over here is not likely 
to exceed 6 guineas. The chairs referred to at the foot of your 
enquiry can be covered in any dark leather to taste. Crimson 
figured damask or horsehair cloth (both black and crimson) 
would also suit them. 


Oak Table.—A4i2 (Halifax).—From the very meagre 
description you give, we should say that your oak table is an 
18th century piece, and worth about 8 guineas. 


Objets d’Art.—Sporting Prints on Glass.— 
A622 (Wells).—About £6 or £7 is the value of the set of 
coloured prints of sporting prints transferred to glass. 


Pictures.—J. L. E. Meissonier.—A1,042 (Mexico). 
—We are not sttre from the photograph that your picture is a 
genuine Meissonier, but in any case we could not estimate the 
value without first inspecting the actual picture. 


Pottery and Porcelain.— Biscuit Medal- 
lions. —Asgc (Norwich).—From information we have obtained, 
we believe that your medallions are from a Paris factory of quite 
late date. The mark is not in any well-known reference book. 
A London dealer, however, has in his possession a statuette of 
Athena with similar marks, and evidently by the same maker, 
who appears to have made a speciality of classical subjects. 
As yet, the specimens have not acquired any particular collectors’ 
value, but they are worth keeping. If they are not stained, 
they can be cleaned quite easily with wax and water; but if 
biscuit ware is once allowed to get stained, we do not think 
there is any effective remedy. 


Leeds Blue and White.— A549 (York).—Old Leeds blue 
and white plates, with views, are worth about I5s. each. Many 
plates made to-day, however, are marked ‘* Leeds Pottery.” 
Your Rockingham figure of a zebra may be worth £1; but it 
should be seen for a definite opinion. 


Chinese Mug.—A588 (Epsom).—Your mug is evidently 
ot Chinese porcelain made for the European market about 
150 years ago. It is worth about £1 55. 
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| A Complete Cyclopeedia of Medical Reference 
specially written for home use 


(Sir) James Crichton Browne, M.D. 
(Sir) Wm. H. Broadbent, M.D. 
A. T. Schofield, M.D. 

Editors 


For full particulars 


see over-lea 


HE doctor is one of the most useful and 
/ necessary members of the modern community, but 


under ordinary conditions one cannot’ always avail 


OMETIMES there is no time. An acci- 

dent occurs. An artery is severed. Before 

a doctor could arrive the victim might 

bleed to death. If he were temporarily attended 

to by one who knew how to stop the bleeding, 

then a life might be saved which would otherwise 
have been lost. 


Or, again, someone near and dear is seized 
with sudden illness. A timely poultice or hot 
fomentation might give instant relief. 


In a home where the elements of nursing 
were known, this relief might be given at once ; 
otherwise there is nothing but to wait until the 
doctor arrives—and he may arrive too late. 


Then, again, one cannot consult a doctor 
every time one feels just a trifle out of sorts. 
With a little knowledge of the functions of the 
human body and a few simple remedies, self- 
treatment could be resorted to whenever required. 
If, on the other hand, a doctor were always 
called in, a yearly bill of appalling dimensions 
would have to be faced. 


Finally, as regards the preventive aspect of 
medical science, one must rely almost entirely on 
oneself. No man could afford to have a doctor 
coming regularly to his house to give lectures on 
sanitation, diet, exercise, ventilation, and the 
hundred other points which make all the differ- 
ence between health and ill-health. 


There are thus many overwhelming reasons 
why everyone nowadays should possess a certain 
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oneself of his knowledge and skill. 


amount of medical knowledge. Formerly doctors 
were unfavourable to such an idea, because 
popular medical books were not authoritative. 
With the publication of the“ Standard Physician,” 
however, all that is changed, and the medical 
profession are welcoming a home guide to health 
edited by such distinguished physicians as Sir 
James Crichton Browne, the late Sir Wm. H. 
Broadbent, and Dr. A. T. Schofield. 


To have this book in the home means that 
the heads of the household are able, when 
occasion requires, to consult the best medical 
opinion of the day. A valuable section is that 
devoted to Drugs and Pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions and their uses in medicine. It gives the 
layman an idea of the varying strength and values 
of drugs, whilst sounding a note of warning 
against excessive self-medication. 

It is really unnecessary to enter into a detailed 
description of the ‘‘ Standard Physician,” further 
than to say that it runs to 1,200 pages, with 
500 illustrations and 24 coloured plates. With 
every copy is presented a coloured manikin of 
the human body in 15 different layers, shewing 
345 parts of the anatomical system. The work 
can be obtained for £3 cash, or on the system 
of deferred payments. 

Everyone knows in his or her own mind just 
the sort of medical knowledge and assistance that 
is wanted in every home. The “ Standard 
Physician "’ gives just that knowledge, just that 
assistance, and a great deal more besides. 


Every reader of “The Connoisseur” is invited to write for 

further particulars of “The Standard Physician,” which 

includes a 48 pp. brochure entitled “ How to Keep Well.” 

Application may be made by postcard or by means of 

the coupon on the left, which will go in an open 
envelope under a halfpenny stamp. 


“We believe that none can study this work without gaining a know- 
ledge which may enable them to” check some needless sickness or 
to avert some premature death.”— 


Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D. 
Sir Wm. H. Broadbent, M.D. 
A. T. Schofield, M.D. 


World’s Greatest 
Atlas 


THE study of good maps forms one of 
the most important parts of a liberal 
education. No one can intelligently read 
his morning newspaper without such a 
work, for every day brings news which 
cannot be clearly understood without 
referring to a good map. 


The ‘‘ Harmsworth Atlasand Gazetteer” 
stands alone as the most perfect work of 
geographical reference on the market. _ It 
provides in a single volume at a modest 
price information of the most vital impor- 
tancein these days of competition and 
keen international rivalry. 


Some idea of the thoroughness of the 
work is gathered from the fact that there 
are 500 large scale maps and diagrams, 
covering the entire range of geographical 
knowledge. These maps are so large that 
the various countries and areas are treated 
with extraordinary clearness and fullness 
of detail. 


Commercial and Industrial Charts. 


A very complete set of commercial and industrial charts 
and diagrams (over 200) provides information which has 
never before been placed at the disposal of the public in 
such a simple and graphic manner. Whilst of great interest 
to the general reader, they should prove indispensable to the 
business man and those engaged in teaching. 


Over 70 maps are devoted to Great Britain and her 
Colonies. In no other atlas ever published is so much 
information about the British Empire obtainable. The atlas 
also contains the largest Gazetteer-Index ever produced. 
Over 105,000 different places are dealt with in it. 


Novel and Useful Motor Maps. 


It is a fact recognised by all Motorists that up till now no 
road map of the United Kingdom has given exactly the 
information required by the owner of a touring car. 


The motor map of the United Kingdom produced under 
the immediate supervision of the Secretary of the Touring 
Department of the Royal Automobile Club, renders the 
“}armsworth Atlas” the final authority on the subject. 


Equal care has been devoted to the preparation of the 
companion motor map of Central Europe, which has been 
specially compiled from the ordnance maps of the various 
Governments, checked and supplemented from the official 
road maps of all the leading foreign automobile clubs. 


It should be clearly understood that these motoring road 
maps, which measure 46 ins. by 35 ins., are entirely new 
and original, and are not obtainable apart from the 
“Harmsworth Atlas.” 
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GCALETTEER 


16 ins. high 
1] ins. broad 
2 ins. thick 


Superbly bound in #-Sealskin 
crushed and polished 


£15 worth for £3 


EVEN at an expenditure of £15 it would be impossible 


to procure a single or even a number of works containing 


all the information given in the “ Harmsworth Atlas 
and Gazetteer,” which costs but £3 cash, or on 


the system of deferred payments, £3 3s. 


A Booklet entitled ‘‘The Conquest ae 
of the World,’’ with specimen “co 
maps and diagrams, will be Mans 


sent post free on 


application. 


This shows the 25 volumes in the 
Special : Free : Bookshelf 


Sixty Years of Punch 


Twenty-five volumes containing 4,000 pages—4,000 gems of humorous 
art—and 6,000 stories, poems, and jokes by famous wits. 


THE names of Keene, Leech, du Maurier, Phil 
May, Partridge, Raven Hill, and all the other 
famous contributors to “ Punch,” are known to 
every student of English humorous art. Un- 
fortunately much of their best work remains 
locked up in the back files of the great journal, 
inaccessible to all but the very few who possess 
a complete set of ‘‘ Punch” since it first appeared 
in 1841. 

“The Punch Library of Humour” illustrated 
above gives the cream of Mr. Punch’s pages 


This Coupon may he posted 
in an open envelope 
under a halfpenny 


during the last sixty odd years, and should on 
that account prove a most welcome addition to 
the bookshelves of those who desire to possess an 
anthology of latter-day English humour. 

The cost of the Library is the merest fraction 
of the cost of the original. The back files of 
“‘Punch,” if obtainable, would represent an outlay 
of at least £20. On the other hand, the 25 
volumes as now offered cost but £2 14s. 8d. 
cash, or, at the option of the purchaser, may be 
acquired on the system of deferred payments, 
books and bookcase being forwarded to any 
address on a first payment of 2/6. 

Each of the volumes is devoted to a single 
subject. The titles of a few—* Mr. Punch in 
Society,” “‘Mr. Punch at the Seaside,” “ Mr. 
Punch on the Continong’’—suggest at once the 
lines on which the Library has been arranged. 

To the man who knows the value of a 
knowledge of human nature, and who has arrived 
at the time of life when he recognises that, 
though he cannot avoid disagreeable facts, he 
can season them with wit, the “ Punch Library 
of Humour” makes a very strong appeal. 

Readers of “‘ The Connoisseur ’’ who wish to 
learn more of this unique publication should write 
for further particulars, which will be sent in the 
form of a brochure; entitled “A Happy Hour 
with Mr. Punch,” giving nine examples of the 
work of well-known artists, and some interesting 
information concerning the famous journal. 

Application may be made by postcard, or by 
means of the coupon on the left. 
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